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ed - it is the fate of dramatic works 

a much more ſevere ſcrutiny 
than any other of the efforts of the mind, 
authors, in this predicamen I are juſtifiable in 
taking ty of ſpeaking in their 
4 — foul and 

is, e The 
applauſes beſtowed upon DueLiciTy, in the 
Theatre, have equalled my fondeſt hopes; 
and ſelf- love ĩtſe _ accuſe the auditors 
itude, or want of penetration. But 
1 
given univerſal ſatisfaction, there are others 
that have been called vulgarities, damned ſtuff, 
and by other conciſe and fi epithets, 
which men accuſtomed to decide without 
deigning to reaſon, have invented and appro- 
priated to their own proper uſe. I do not 
mean to affirm there is no truth in theſe re- 


marks: I am, perhaps, the perſon leaſt qua- 
lified of any to pronounce, with ſafety, on the 


merits or demerits of the work. Fathers, who 
are the moſt free from prejudice, cannot fee 


thoſe 


1 

thoſe deſects in their offspring, which are 
obvious to others. In the rapidity of compo- 
ſition, blemiſhes are ſuffered toeſcape, through 
a laudable attention to things of greater im- 
— ; and, like an ugly face, preſently 

ome too familiar to be diſguſting. It is, 
for this reaſon, dangerous to commit any 
thing to paper, which the judgment, at the 
firſt perception, condemns. A work of any 
conſequence is read and reconſidered ſo re- 
peatedly, that the ideas at laſt loſe both 
novelty and force, and the writer is dif 
to find thoſe things, which, when firſt con- 
ceived, gave him ſo much pleaſure, become 
vapid, and aſſume the appearance of common 
place. For theſe reaſons, I ſay, it would be 
arrogant in me to ſpeak decidedly; I can only 
alledge what were my original motives for 
writing as I have done. 


The Engliſh Comic Drama has long been 
renowned for humour; and when, about 
fourteen years ago, the French Comedre Lar- 
moyante, or, as we call it, Sentimental 
Comedy, was introduced, the complaint was, 
that we had loſt all the ſpirit of our old 
writers, and were dwindled into mere tranſ- 
lators. The town was in this temper when 
Dr. Goldſmith's Comedy of SHE STooPs 
To ConQUER was produced, in which, 
humour, alone, ſeems to be the chief intention 
of the Author, and which gave a fatal blow to 
mere ſentimental dialogue. The fucceſs of this 
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jece rouzed later writers from the ſoft ſlum- 
= of the heart, and wit and humour be- 
came commodities in great requeſt. The road 
to fame, though difficult, was obvious ; and 
it would have been unpardonable for a young 
traveller, at his firſt out-ſet, ſo far to have 
miſtaken, as not to have attempted it. The 
difficulties and dangers have increaſed, how- 
ever, in a vaſt proportion. I need only men- 
tion the Scnool FoR SCANDAL ; and eve 
diſcerning critic will immediately recollect 
how, and why. 


In the Comedy of DverL1city, the ſquire 
and his ſiſter are characters that, in their own 
nature, cannot admit of delicate ſtrokes; 
and, if I have erred, it is not, I believe, 
ſo much in the colouring, as in the choice of 
my ſubject. An Author in his firſt attempt, 
is ſeldom impreſſed with that awe for the 
Public which is requiſite, but ventures many 
things, that, perhaps, have their excellencies 
in reading, but that appear rude, abrupt, or 
indelicate, when pronounced before a large 
aſſembly. Were the humour of Smollet, 
which never fails to excite laughter in the 
cloſet, ſpoken upon the ſtage, it would fre- 
quently excite univerſal diſguſt. Characters 
of broad humour are become peculiarly ha- 
zardous, becauſe they are become far leſs fre- 
quent. A ſenſe of propriety ſpreads in pro- 
portion as people read, and reading is an 
infallible conſequence of riches. This pro- 
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duces delicate ſenſations in thoſe who have 
acquired ſuch a ſtrict ſenſe of propriety, and 
they are offended when they ſee things repre. 
ſented on the ſtage which, they ſuppoſe, do not 
exiſt in real life ; though there are a thouſand 
living characters, a | rag incidents at 
which, if exhibited, an audience wouldrevolt, 
merely on the ſcore of improbability. 


Whatever the execution may have been, 
the intention of this Comedy is of a far nobler 
nature than the mere incitement of riſibility: 
the vice it pretends to correct is become truly 
enormous ; and I would rather have the merit 
of driving one man from the gaming-table, 
than of making a whole theatre merry. 


I have, likewiſe, been accuſed by ſome of 
imitation, and want of originality. It is faid, 
I have ſtolen an incident from one piece, and 
a character from another, and that it is evi- 
dently the play of a player. This laſt re- 
mark, I believe, would never have been made, 
had I not been known to be a player. The 
accuſations, which have the greateſt appear- 
ance of truth, are, that Le Diss1yPATEUR 
of Monſieur Deſtouches, and the Tragedy of 
THE GAMESTER, have furniſhed the great 
outlines of the plot. To theſe I anſwer, 
that, were it ſo, I would make no ſcruple of 
avowing it, becauſe I ſhould not think my- 


ſelf degraded by the avowal; but I declare 
the plot was finiſhed, and almoſt the comm 
before 
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before I ever read Le DIssATUR: and 
gif 1 have pillaged the Gaus TER, it was 
from — of which I am unconſcious; 
for I have neither read, nor ſeen the Games- 
TER for many years. A parallel circumſtance 
to that of Sir Harry loſing his ſiſter's fortune, 
is found, I am told, in the GamesTEx ; but 
this incident was added to DuyLiciTy fince 
it was firſt written, by the advice of a friend, 
to give a ſtrength to the denoument. But 
there is a ſtory told in the life of Beau Naſh, 
which, had theſe critics known, would have 


immediately ted out the place whence, 
they might have ſworn, without the leaſt 
— icion dof of perjury, I bad ſtolen my plot; 


yet, had ſworn, they would have 
down ai for I never read that ſtory till 
I had written my Play, and then, I confeſs, I 
was amazed at the fimilarity. 


However, I repeat, had I taken my plot 

from any play or ſtory, I ſhould have made no 
ſcruple to confeſs it, becauſe I think it no 
diſgrace. The firſt of all poets invented 
none of his plots ; I ſhall never be the ſecond, 
and yet I affirm I did invent mine; that is, 
as far as I myſelf am conſcious. The elegant 
Biſhop Hurd, in his diſcourſe on Poetical 
Imitation, has the following remark, among 
many others, which is applicable to the pre- 
ſent occaſion : * The objects of imitation, 
* like the materials of human knowledge, 
are a common ſtock which experience 
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* ] | 
« furnithes to all men; and it is in the ope- 
„ rations of the mind upon them that the 
«« glory of poetry, as of ſcience, conſiſts. 
« Here the genius of the poet hath room to 
« ſhew itſelf, and from hence, alone, is the 
40 praiſe of originality to be aſcertained.” 


The Comedy is now committed to the im- 
ous judgment of the true critic; and I 
ve only to with, it may receive as favourable 
a ſentence from him, as it has already expe- 
rienced from the voice of an indulgent Public. 
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| Written by Mr. NICHOLSON, and ſpoken by Mr 
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Daring, reſolv d to tempt the treach'rous ſea ! 
ngry the wretch, who, forth from ſhelly cloiſter, 
Firſt drew and ſwallowed down—a living oyſter! 
But far more raſh and daring is THAT wight, 
Who, in this —— , attempts to write: 
Long may his hunger laſt, who pines for fame, 
Who ſeeks that hard- earn'd morſel, call'd— A NAME! 
A morſel clos'd within a ſcaly guard 
Of critic ſhells, obdurate, rough, and hard ! 
Well fare the bard, whoſe fortitude, ſedate, 
Stands, unappalPd, before impending fate; 
When cat-call-pipers, groaners, whiſtlers, grinners, 
Aſſembled, fit to judge of scrIBBLING $INNERS! 
| What mortal mind can keep its terrors under 
When gods fit arm'd, with awful—wooden thunder ? 
What heart, ſo brave, can check its palpitation, 
Before the grave diſpenſers of damnation : 
' Or who, in danger of ſuch mighty evil, 
Would not turn Indian, and adore the devil ? [ Boxws. 
Various have been the ſtratagems and wiles, 
1 Diſplay'd in 11 to obtain your ſmiles. 
Some make the ſtage an inn; and hope to bribe, 
With curious feaſt, the turtle- eating tribe: 
Make vain attempts, in metaphor, to treat, 
But metaphor is unſubſtantial meat. 
So bold harpooners, if their oars ſhould fail, 
Toſs out an empty tub, to amuſe the whale. 
Others, more mean, implore, in whining ſtyle, 
That tender pity may your hearts beguile ; 
* applauſe, by way of deprecation, 
And think that fame is chari:y's donation. 
So daſtard curs provoke the maſtiff's bite, 
Then fawn and cringe to ſhun th? unequal fight. 
Our anthor hopes, by honeſt means, to gain 
Plaudits which merit never a{%'d in vain : 
Should ſuch bleſt claim be his, he need not fear, 
He knows your candour— Party dwells not here! 
Patient to your deciſion he'll ſubmit, 
Nor wi" to bribe the arbiters of wit, 


R. S H was the wight, who firſt, in hollow d tree, 
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enn 
Sr HARRY PORTLAND's Houſe, 


Enter CLARA and MELISSA. 


Clara. ELL, my dear Meliſſa, you will 
be a happy woman ! 
Meliſſa. 


have no doubt of it. The attention 
which Mr. Oſborne has ſhewn me, was not that 
of a man eager to gain the affection of his miſ- 
treſs by humouring her caprices, praiſing her 
beauty, and flattering her follies. He is obliging 
and well-bred, but ſincere; yet his diſapprobation 
is delivered with a delicacy that makes it more 
agreeable than ſome le's compliments. 

Clara. If time, inktrad of mellowing the ſtrokes, 
ſhould wear away this ſmooth varniſh, and diſ- 
cover a harſh outline, ſhould you not be offended 
at the ſeverity of his manner, think you ? 


B Meliſſa. 
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Meliſſa. Believe me, dear Clara, there is no 
ase 
capable a woman than another 
it is Mr. Oſborne. r 
Clara. It would be hereſy in you, my dear, to 
hold any other opinion; and I have no doubt 
but you will continue orthodox after 

Meliſſa. Yes—1I ſhall certainly die in that Aith, 

Clara. Your brother, Sir Harry, I believe, is of 

your religion too. 
Meliſſa. Entirely The friendſhip of Mr. Of- 
borne and my brother is as fincere as the com- 
mencement of it was remarkable Have you 
ever heard their ſtory ? 

Clara. Never. You know my acquaintance 
with your family is but juſt begun; but, I hope, 
will not think them words of cuurſe when 


aſſure that, ſhort as it is, I feel m in- 
tereſted i ineſs. * 
—_ Oh! 1 am fure you are fincere—I 


= it by ſympathy — Well then, I'Il tell you— 


CE memes be back ed 
1 As my brother was going to Italy, 
and paſſing through the mountainous part 2 
voy, he came to a hollow way, amo 
ſurrounded by trees and caverns. 22 
den, at a turning in the road, he beheld Oſborne, 
and his fervants, attacked by fix banditti, and 
ready to fink under their wounds. 

Clara, Was Sir Harry alone? (alarmed.) 

Meliſſa. He had his governor, two ſervants, and 
the poſt lion—My brother inſtantly leaped from 
his carriage, ſnatched up his fword and piſtols, 
and flew to the place of action. 
Clara. I declare you terrify me 

Meliſſa. He was nat ſeen by the combatants, 
and took care to advance fo near, before he 
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_ of it chat, 
he would return with Sir 
their friendſhi 


held Sir Harry's people running to the attack 
and inne fled. 

Clara. 1% Gns——200 have 
Aae di h which Sir Harry 
Meliſſa. The intrepi ity with which Sir 
{aw Oſborne defend himſelf, and the fortitude 


tached my brother ſo powerfully to him, that he 
refolved not to leave him in the hands of ftrangers, 
but anxiouſly waited while he was under cure. 


Clara. This was a noble generoſity ! 
Meliſſa. It was ; * 
was 


Clara. But is it not ſtran 
cannot detach his friend, 
CAMING-TABLE' ? 


cy — the practice, be Kenn By bene- 
fits by his ſuperior addreſs ; and, in fact, has half 
ruined Sir Harry HIMSELF. 

Meliſſa. The report of malice, my dear. 


* Sr HARRY PORTLAND and 
Mr. OSBORNE. 


Sir Harry. Ladies, your obedient--- when 
did you arrive in town, Madam? (To Clara.) 
B 2 Clars, 
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Clara. Yeſterday---But how came you to quit 
Bath fo ſuddenly, Gentlemen? I underſtood you 
intended to ſtay another week, and you were gone 
before me. 

Sir Harry. Mr. Oſborne, Madam, was borri- 
blement. ennuye--dull as an alderman at church, or 
a fat lap-dog after dinner---thinking on mar- 
riage, Melifla, and other momentous matters; 
and fo---- 

Oſborne. Come, come, Sir Harry, this is mighty 
ingenious ; but you were, at leaſt, as willing to 
be gone as mylſelf---The truth, Madam, is, my 
MODEST friend, here, heard vou were to ſet off in 
a day or two; and, from that moment, was con- 
tinually giving hints, and aſking me how I, as a 
lover, could exiſt fo long without a fight of my 
miſtreſs; and, in ſhort, began, all at once, to 
talk fo pathetically about abſence and ages, 
that I, who had made the excurſion purely to ob- 
lige him, was, I acknowledge, exceedingly happy 
to find I could oblige him by returning. 

Clara. What ſay you to this, Sir Harry? 
But, I know your politeneſs---you will confeſs 
it all to be true, and begin to ſay civil thi 
upon the ſubject, that will only put me to the 
trouble of bluſhing and curtſying ; ſo we'll ſup- 
poſe them all if you pleaſe---But come, tell me— 
what's the news of the day ? | 

M. Jia. News! Oh, that's true---Look here, 
my dear !---I thoughr I had ſomething to tell 
you—(reads a paragraph in a newſpaper)---< We 
hear, from very good authority, that a hymeneal 
<« treaty is concluded between a certain beauti- 
ce {ul ward, not a mile from St. James's Square, 
© and her old guardian; and that the lady 1s 
% expected in town from Bath, every hour, to 
« {Gyn and ſeal.” | 


Sir 
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Sir Harry. What ſay You to this, Madam? 

Clara. Say! I proteſt I don't know what to 
ſay !---except that theſe xEWwSMAKERS are a very 
pleaſant, ingenious kind of people. 

Meliſſa. But a'n't you angry ? 

Clara. Angry! no indeed. I am fure I am 
very much obliged to them, for thinking of me 
Ii ſhall be ſo ſtared at- I'll go into public con- 
tinually, and my guardian ſhall go with me. 

Meliſſa. But is there any foundation for this 
report, my dear ? 

Clare. Nay, I am ſure I can't tell: there may 
be, for aught I know---I have ſuſpected the mat- 
ter a great while, you muſt know, by my guardian's 
ſimpering and ſqueezing my hand ſo often- 
then, he is continually talking about MgTaust- 
LAH, and the Ax TEDILVVIAXSs, and making ſyſ- 
tems to convince me how much ſtronger, and 
longer lived, ſome men are than others----He 
— 4 the other day, in the ANNUAL REOISTER, 
of a man, at Ix VRN ESS, who lived to the age of 
one hundred and ſeventeen; and he has been talk- 
ing, ever ſince, of purchaſing a country ſeat in 
the HicHLanDs. 

Sir Harry. That would be pleaſant. 

Clara. Very---Then we ſhould have a flock of 
coars, I ſuppoſe! 

Sir Harry. Dokasrus and Faux IA. 

Clara. Oh yes---quite in the Dauox and Pui- 
LIDA Way. 

Osborne. You are very 
dam. 

Clara. Exceedingly---quite proud of my con- 
queſt There is no ſuch great miracle in bring- 
ing a young fellow, whoſe paſſions are all afloat, 


happy in a lover, Ma- 


to die at ones feet---The thing's fo natural that 


one does it every day But to thaw the icy _— 
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of a grave old gentleman, to ſee him ſimper, 
figh, dance minuets, and look ridiculous for 
one---Oh ! there is, poſitively, no flattery equal 
tO it. 

Sir Harry. He will make your winter evenings 

in the HicrLaxbs quite entertaining, with re- 
lating the wild 2 he committed, and the 
deeds of $ he was guilty of in his youth 
— then you will be fo delighted with liſtening to 
his raptures, and taſting his panada, and------ 
Clara. Oh yes---yes, yes---ha, ha---I---I think 
T fee him now, with his venerable bald head, his 
ſhrivelled face, and his little pug noſe, that looks 
as red and as bright as the beſt Dutch ſealing- 
wax, riſing from his chair, by the help of his 
crutch-headed ftick, to breathe forth vows of 
love and everlaſting fidelity---Ha, ha, ha. 
Meliſſa. It's whimſical enough. 
Clara. Yes---Oh, now you talk of whimſical, 
I was accoſted by an old gentleman, the night 
before I left Bath, in the rooms, who was 
the droljeft being, and had the moſt 
kind of whimſicallity about him, I ever met with 
I thought he would have made love to me 
---ſwore | was an angel, and faid a thouſand 
civil things—-quite galant. 

Ofterne. Oh, Madam, the old men are the only 
| polite men of this age. 

Clara. Upon my word, I begin to think fo. 

Oſborne. The young ones, taught in the modern 
ſchool, hold a rude familiarity to be the firſt prin- 
ciple of good — 
Clara. Manners, like point ruffles, are now 

moſt faſhionable when they are foiled. 
Sir Harry. No, no---they only hang the eaſier 
for being deprived of ſtarch- But who was 
this old gentleman, pray, Madam ? 

4 Clara. 
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Clara. A relation of Sir. 
Sir Harry. Of mine, Madam ? 


Clara. I ſhould ſuppoſe fo, for he mentioned 
his „Sir Harry Portland. 

Meliſſa. Our uncle, Sir Hornet 
Sir Harry. It is---I found a letter from hi 
when I came to town, in which he informed me, 
he ſhould arrive in Bath the very day we left it. 


Exter SERVANT. 


Sir Harry. Who brought this ? 

Servant. It came by the poſt, Sir. [ Exit Servant. 
(Sir Harry reads the letter, and ſeems ſurprized.) 
Clara. I die to be better acquainted with him 

I muſt have him in my train of fighing fwains. 


Ofborne. You ſeem aſtoniſhed, Sir Harry. 
Clara. Some unkind billet from his miſtreſs, 


1 
Harry. No, indeed. it is che at ws 


4 nne 
accountable uncle too - There, read, read. 


(To Oſborne.) 

Oſborne. — ( Reads.) Dear Harry Tou 
„ie 
« You will fay fo, when you are AC- 
c quainted with the occaſion of this---In 


2 
(( 


y- but that's no matter -I ſaw her 

28 and that was in the rooms; but once is 
s ſufficient---They intended coming up to Lon- 
don, by way of ſeeing the town, for they are 
country 
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* country people I find, though the ſiſter has more 
c accompliſhments, eaſe and good- > TR than 
cc ] ever yet ſaw in the drawing-room---I 
« a match to the brother, and he ſeemed 
ce the offer---They will arrive nearly as 4 = 
te this, for they ſet out before it; and! ſhall fol- 
cc low, —— the gout, as faſt as I can. 


HorneT ARMu STRONG. 


« P.S. I forgot to mention, their name is 
Turnbull.“ 

Tuax gurt! why, what, in the devil's name, 
is Sir Hornet mad ! 

Sir Harry. In one of his right antient whims, I 
ſuppole---Sir Hornet has had many ſuch in his 
time. 

Meliſſa. But pray, who is this miraculous lady, 
* Oſborne? for you ſeem to know ſomething 

her. 

Oſborne. Do you remember, Sir Harry, a gawky 
girl, that ſtalked round the rooms, and ſtared pro- 
drgiouſly---ſhe that was ſtuck to the ſide of a bob- 
wig' d country "ſquare ? 

Clara. Oh !---what the---the wench with her 
arms dangling, her chin projecting, and her 
mouth open---drefſed in the---red ribband, taw- 
dry ſtile; and that looked as if ſhe were afraid 
of being loſt. 

Sir Harry. Yes---or as if ſhe durſt not truſt her- 
ſelf alone, out of her own pariſh, leſt ſomebody 
ſhould catch her, put her in a fack, and fend her 
tor a preſent to the king of the Cannibals. 

Ofkberne. The ſame---that is the accompliſhed 
Mits Turnbull. | 

Sir Harry. How! 

Ofserne. That is the eaſy; well-bred, drawing- 
room lady. 

Sir {{c7y. Is it poſſible ? 


Clara. 
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Clara. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,---well---(with an 
effefted gravity) - and I don't doubt but ſhe 
would make a ſort of a---a---a very good wife 
--- Underſtands the arts of brewing, baking, pick- 

ling of pork, curing of hung beef, darning of 
ſtockings, and other branches of houſewifery, in 
perfection. 

Sir Harry. Oh, no doubt Is perfectly ſkilled 
too in the ſcience of feeding the pigs. 

Clara. Yes---and will make her own and her 
huſband's linen, and do all the needle-work and 
quilting at home---believes in ghoſts, and has 
got the wandering Prince of Troy, the Babes in the 


Wood, and the entertaining dialogue of Death 
and the Lady, by heart. 
Oſborne. Such, and ſo numerous, are the wife- 
lke ies of Miss Banana TURNBULL. 
Clara. TURNBULL, too !---Well, that is fuch a 
delightful name, for a country lady---ſo paſtoral ! 
Oſborne. The father was one of the 
graziers in the weſt of England; and was fo in- 
tent on getting money, that he bred his children 
in the at id 1 ce—He is lately dead, 
and the fon has commenced gentleman and 
'{quire, by virtue of the father's 1 „ and a 
of fox-hounds; and though he has ſcarce 
nowledge enough of articulate ſounds to hold a 
dialogue with his own geeſe, yet does he eſteem 
himſelf a'deviliſh ſhrewd fellow, and a wit—His 
converſation is vociferous, and patched up of pro- 
verbs, and out-of-the-way ſayings, which - he 
| firings together without order or connection; and 
utters, upon all occaſions, and in all companies, 
without reſpect to time, place, or 
Clara. Well, well, Sir Harry, I ſhall have to 
wiſh you joy ſoon, u but I muſt be 
gone — fifty viſits to make this morning time flies 
C but 
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but agreeable company, and all that, you 
know---Oh, Sir Harry, you mean to attend the 
ſpring meetings this year, at Newmarket I am 
told you underſtand the turf---I think of ſending 
a venture of five hundred by ſomebody---Bur 1 
ſhall ſee you often enough before then---Adieu. 


[ Exeunt Clara and Meliſſa. 


[ Manent Sir Harry and Oſborne. 


Sir Harry. Well, what do you think of this 
lady, Oſborne ? 

Oſborne. I think her a very amiable, accom- 
pliſhed lady; and one that, under an affumed 
levity, obſerves and underſtands every thing about 
he 


r. 

Sir Harry. I am entirely of your opinion 
If I may judge from an acquaintance of ſuch 
ſhort date, ſhe is the firſt woman in the world. 
Oſborne. Except one, Sir Harry. 


Sir Harry. You, Oſborne, may make 
tions, if you pleaſe---I am not ſo 2 
has beauty without vanity, virtue without pru- 
dery, faſhion without affectation, wit wi 
malice, gaiety without coquetry, humour 

O/borne. Hold, hold---ftop to breathe How 
was it? Vinegar without acid, fire without heat, 
light without ſhade, motion without matter, and 
a likeneſs without a feature. 

Sir Harry. © Spite---by the Gods !---proud 

<« ſpite and burning envy.” 

Ofborne. But did you obſerve her Newmarket 
hint, Sir Harry; and the concealed fignificance 
with which it was delivered? 

Sir Harry. 1 did. 

Oſborne. Which being faithfully done into 
Engliſh, bears this interpretation: I Clara 
Forreſter, a beautiful, elegant, ſenſible git 
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with a fine fortune, ſhould like to take you, 
Harry Portland, with youth, fpirit, and ceftain 
et ceteras, but 

Sir Harry. But that I am afraid of indulging 
a partiality for any man, who is ſo intolerably ad- 
dicted to gaming” Is not that the concluſion of 
your h 

Oſborne. Oh fie! No, no, gaming !---That . 
man has a body without a ſoul, that never felt an 
inclination to gaming. 

Sir Harry. Perhaps ſo; but that man has the 
greateſt ſoul, who can beſt reſiſt that inclination. 
Pſhaw !---Gaming is the eſſence of 
faſhion, and one of your ſtrongeſt recommenda- 
tions---Clara is a girl of ſpirit, and what girl 
that comes under that deſcription, would ever 
place her affections on a ſneaking, ſober, pru- 
dent fellow---a mechanical ſcoundrel, that knows 
the day of the month, fips tea, keeps a pew in 
the pariſh church, writes memorandums, and 
goes to bed at eleven o'clock---Poh ! abfurd ! 

Sir Harry. Curſe me, Ofborne, if I know what 
to make of you---You are a riddle that I cannot 

Tou have ſuch an aukward way of 
— gaming, that it always has the appear- 
ance of ſatire. 

Oftorne. Satire! how fo? Do you think I'd 
fatirize myſelf? Who ſports more freely than I 
do ? 

Sir Harry. Why there's the !—You are 
as eager, to the full, as I am—If I ſet an hun- 
dred on a back hand, you offer a thouſand ; nay, 
had I the fortune of a Nabob, and were to ſtake 
it all, you would be the firſt man to cry cover'd, 
and be damned mad if any one wanted to go a 
guinea—Not becauſe you have not generoſity, 
but in the true and inveterate ſpirit of gaming. 

C 2 Oſborne, 
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Oſborne. Certainly Gaming !—wh ing is 
the beſt ſal volatile for the de 4 
ſpirits, agitates the blood, quickens the pulſe, 
and puts the whole nervous ſyſtem in a continual 
vibration—No man ever yet died of an apoplexy, 
that loved a box and dice. 

Sir Harry. But they have died as ſuddenly. 

Oſborne. Oh! ay, ay, but that's a faſhionable 
diſcaſe, an influenza; that's to make your exit 
with eclat; that's to go out of the world with a 

rt. 

Sir Harry. True—true—and indeed, as to a 
few years, more or leſs, that is, in reality, a 
mighty inſignificant circumſtance. 

Oſborne. A bagatelle — Let us live while we 
do live, and die when we can't live any longer. 

Sir Harry. That's my camfort—that's my com- 
fort—Yes—yes—a piſtol !—a piſtol is a very cer- 
tain remedy for the cholic Nobody but. a pi- 
tiſul ſcoundrel would go ſighing, and whining, 
and teizing other people with his griefs and com- 
plaints.— When a man is weary, what ſhould he 
do but go to lep? 

Oſborne. To be ſure Life itſelf is but a dream 
—Tis only fleeping a little ſounder. 

Sir Harry, What! live to be pitied Ha, 
ha—A decayed gentleman ! No, no, no—A wi- 
thered branch—a firelock without a flint—And 
yet—heigho !—this Clara—damn it—its provok- 
jng—Youth—beauty—affability—ſhe'sabewitch- 
ing girl! 

Oſborne. She 1 ir _ ed, T7 

Sir Harry. A lovely girl! | 

Oſborne. Ay—enough ſo to make any man, that 
might hope to be in her favour, in love with life, 

Sir _ Any man, any man—but me—no, 

o—Undone—yndone—undone— | 
* Oſborne, 
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Oſborne. Well but, ſeriouſly, ſince you have 
ſuch bad ſucceſs, why don't you renounce play ? 

Sir Harry. "Tis too late—l have ſunk eighty 
thouſand My reſources almoſt all exhauſted, my 


eſtates all to Jews and ſcoundrels. 
Ofvorne. All! 
Sir Harry. All; except the eſtate in Kent. 


Osborne. Well then, if you cannot content your- 
ſelf with your preſent loſs, your beſt way will be 
to make arother vigorous . 

Sir Harry. That's exactly what I am determined 
to do; and, unleſs the devil poſſeſſes the dice, I 
think I may expect, without a miracle, that for- 
tune ſhould c hands. 

Osborne. One would think fo, indeed — Will 
you dine then at my houſe? There will be the 
Chevalier, the Baron, and the uſual ſet They 
have engaged to dine with me They are ſpirited 
fellows, and will play for any ſum. 

Sir Harry. I don't know Suſpicion is a curſt 
meanneſs; and yet, I cannot help having my 
doubts of ſome among that company—Nay, had 
you not ſo often aſſured me you were 
acquainted with them all 

Osborne. Why, I tell you again and again, fo [ 
am— I will be anſwerable for their conduct, and 
that's more than I would ſay for any other ſet of 
gamblers upon earth. 

Sir Harry. Well, well—T'll meet you there. 

Osborne. We dine carly—at five. 


Sir Harry. Agreed. 
Osborne. And then—hey for a light heart, and 
a heavy purſe. [ Exit Osborne. 


Sir Harry. No, no,—No light heart for me— 
Jam funk in my own opinion 
Gaming alters our very nature—Ofborne uſed to 
hate it—he was then an open-hearted, gy 
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fellow he now to have contracted an in- 
ſatiable love for money, and a violent deſire to 
win —he cares not of whom —0of me as ſoon as 
another Were I in his ſituation, and he in mine, 
T think I ſhould find an averſion to increaſe his 
diſtreſs—he knows mine, yet has no fuch averſion 
my ruin certain, and that he 
by it as another—I know him 


honour—l have loft moſt of my money to him, 
and in his company, and therefore have not been 
duped out of it.—That is ſome comfort, however. 


[ Exit, 
SCE NE II. 
Enter Mr. OSBORNE and TIMID. 


Osborne. Well, Mr. Timid, has Sir Harry ſent 
to you for a further ? 

Timid. Lackaday, Sir, yes!—And a very large 
fapply too—He wants goool. immediately 
Lackaday! I aſked him how he thought it poſſible 
for me to raiſe ſuch ſums, as he called upon me for 


every day—reminded him what a bad way his 


affairs were in, and what an uſurious rate I was 
at. 


obliged to borrow all this 

Osborne. What ſaid he? 

Timid. Lackaday—not much—ſcemed cha- 
grined—fſaid it muſt have an end, one way or ano- 
ther, ſoon; and demanded, whether 1 could, or 
couldnot, raiſe the money—Lackaday—I told him, 
L was no | maſter of ways and means; and he 


faid, then he muſt poſitively employ another prime 
miniſter, for ſupplies he — have. 

Oxberne. W y did you tell him that? Go to him, 
inform him you have met with a tender-hearred 


Jew, 
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Jew, who knows nothing of the ſituation of his 
affairs, that will lend him 10,000 directly, if he 
wants it. 
Timid. Ten thouſand ! —on what terms? 
Osborne. Oh, the mortgage of the Kentiſh eſtate. 
Timid. N. Kentiſh "— |—Lackaday—But 
ſuppoſe ſhould to gaming, and loſe it to 
— elſe inſtead of you 
Osborne. Oh, I'll take — of that. 


Timid. Lackaday—lIt muſt not be Benjamin 
Solomons who lends this? 


Osborne. True—no—humph—liaac Levi, agent 
to a private company at Amſterdam. 
Timid. (Writes in a pocket-book) © Iſaac Levi, 


agent to à private company at Amſterdam” — 
Lackaday 


8 Well—go you to him, and inform him 
_ money ſhall be ready in about half an 
Timid. Lackaday—Good young gentleman— 
Heaven pardon me, I had hke to have faid, 
damn the dice—You'll be a true friend ? 
Osborne. Be under no This old 
fool is become ſuſpicious, I mult be ſudden (4/ide.) 
Timid. Had r 
before he goes any further? 
Osborne. By no means —leave that to me. 
Timid. Lackaday— Well — The remembrance 
R 
Osborne. Do peditious— ' ll inſtruct 
n [ Exit Oſborne. 
Timid. Heaven pardon me! I had like to have 
ſaid, damn the Jews.— [ Exit. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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Sr HARRY and MELISSA. 


Sir Harry. EAVENS what romance! I can 
ſcarce believe my eyes Did you 
ever hear of fo ſtrange an affair? 


Meliſſa. Strange! it's miraculous—Quixot- 
iſm !—-And our good uncle is the prince of 
madmen. | 

Sir Harry. To ſend a fooliſh, illiterate, coun- 
try dowdy, and her block-headed brother, a viſit- 
ing on ſuch an errand What can I fay to them? 
J declare, I don't know how to behave—Never 
was ſo embarraffed in my life -W here are they? 
Melia. He has made an acquaintance with 
the groom, and is gone to the mews, which 
ſeems to be his proper element, to examine the 
horſes; and I lefe her with my woman, ftaring, 
like a Dutch doll, at every thing ſhe fixed her 
eyes on—Here ſhe comes. 


Enter Miſs TURNBULL. 


Miſs Turnbull. My gracious !—Here be a 
wer of vine—(ſtaring about). I wonder if that 
Co bee that be to the way huſband. (Aide) 


Str 
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Sir Harry. I hope, Madam, the fatigue of 
your journey has not injured your health. 

Miſs Turnbull. Zir ! 

Sir Harry. I hope you are pretty well after 
your journ 

Miſs Turnbull. Pretty well thank you, Zir— 
iveck he's a handſome man. (afide) 

Meliſſa. This is the oddeſt affair. 

Sir Harry. I don't know what to ſay to her 
I am afraid, Miſs Turnbull, you won't find the 
2 ſo agreeable as the Elyſian fields of Somerſet- 

ire 

Miſs Twrnbull. Liſian vields— There be no 
zuch vields in our There be only corn 
vields and hay vields. 
Melia. My brother, madam, means to ſay, 
You are not fo well pleaſed with the town as with 
the country, per 

Miſs Turnbull. Oh !—Yes but I be tho”, and 
ten times better ( they ſtand filent ſome time) Pray, 
Miſs, when did you zee Zekel Turnbull, my 
uncle. 

Meliſſa. I have not the honour to know him. 
Miſs Turnbull. My gracious !—W hat don't you 
know Zekel ? 

Meliſſa. No, indeed! 

Miſs Turnbull. Why, he do come to London 
zity vour times every year. 

Sir Harry. Is he in parliament ? 

Miſs Turnbull. Parliament ? 

Sir Harry. Yes. 

Miſs Tur urnbull. What a parliament-man? 

Sir Harry. Yes. 

Miſs Turnbull. No; he be a grazier—(filent 
egain) Pray, Miſs, have you been to zee the 
hons and the wax-work to-day. 


Meli ſſa. T o-day ! 
2 & D Miſs 
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Nliſs Tarn ull. Fes. 


Alcli/ſa. I never ſaw them in my life. 

Miſs Turnbull, My gracious What never 
zaw the kings, and the queens, and the tomb- 
ſtones ? 

Aeli ſſa. No. 

Miss Turudull. Merciful vather - Well, let's 
go and zee 'em now then. 

Meliſſa. People of faſhion never 80 to thoſe 
Kind of places. 

Mis Tarintull. Never! 

Meliſſa. Never. 

Miss Tarball. My gracious But I am zure 
I will go every day, while I be in London zity, 
if 1 can vind the way—Ppray be this vair-time 
here Where be all thole volk gwain—and where 
do they all come tro”. 


(Oguire Turuvull without.) 


Barbara - Barbara here biſt Barbara ? ? 
Mits Turniul!. 1 be here. 


inter 8 Q U Þ @ £ 


Fate. Well, Zir Harry, here we be—Ma- 
dam, your zorvant—T zupped wi Zir Hornet 
tee nights ago, an a zaid you be a vine lafe— 
What tho'—! had never zeen yon, bur I gave 
vo' Miſs in a bumper; an Zir Hornet ſwore, that 
except Barbara, a didn't knaw one to match you. 

Mecti, ſa. He di d me great honour. 

"Squire. Why to be zure a did—What tho 
a was wrong! zce a was wrong— Barbara is 
well enough h—Burt what tio the greateſt calf 
isn't alwars the ſweeteſt veal Vor all the length 
of her ſpurs, the won't do, pitted againſt this vine 
ginger pullet. 


1 Meliſſa. 
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Aſcliſa. Your compliments quite over-power 
me, Sir. 

"Squire. r no- hat tho 
Vather be dead, an' I ha' three thoutund 2 vear, and 
the beſt pack of vox dogs in Zomerzetzhire—I a 
no need make compliments I would as ahοhαοer- 
ride the hounds, or vell oak zaplines vor vire wood 
— Barbara, mayhap, underſtands zie things, her 

reads kademy o' compliments—vor my part, 
I a no time vor zic traſh— 

Miſs Turnbull. I'm zure it be a very pretty 


book. 


"Squire, Flold thy tongue, Barbara, an' then 
nobody will knaw thee biſt a vool—Lookye me, 
Miſs—l do want a wife—an' I ſhould like huge ly 
vor you an I to zet our horſes together, as the 
zaying is. 

Meliſſa. Sir—I don't underftand— 

Sguire. Vor my part, I am none of your hawf- 
bred ones—What tho'—ſhilly ſhally and no thank 
you are always hungry—A lame tongue gets no— 
thing, and the laſt wooer wins the meid & bad 
hound may ſtart a hare, but a good one will 
catch her. 

Sir Harry. I believe, Sir, you never ſaw my 
ſiſter before. 

"Squire. Why, no, to be zwre—\Vhat tho— 
Love and a red noſe can't be hil—If you cut up 
the gooſe, I'll cat it—The hare tar * when the 
hound leaſt expects it. 

Sir Ilarry. Very true, Sir—But here is a diſ- 
agreeable niulunderftanding— 

Squire. M ay to be zur I do knaw it—"Ve 
miſunderſtand che ching — well—t b. very 
difagreeable, an' I be g zlad of it] 2 brought 
Barbara to London to zcc ** lions, buy 3 0b. nds, 
an' be marricd—But what tho'—lik1:: 75 | ! 
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an' love's love—myzelf bevore my ziſter—lf the 
mountain won't go to the man, the man mun go 
to the mountain—an vaint heart never won vair 
lady. 

Sir Harry. Don't you think, Sir, that were my 
ſiſter's affections totally diſengaged, this abrupt- 
neſs were very unlikely to gain them? Is it not 
too violent, think you, for female delicacy ? 

"Squire. Why to be zure—vemale delicacy !— 
I hate it and as vor your abruptneſs, why gr me 
the man that ſpeaks bolt outright—1 am vor none 
o' your abruptneſs—what tho'—he muſt a' leave 
to ſpeak that can't hold his tongue. 

Aleliſſa. Your proverb is quite a-propos, Sir. 

"Squire. Why to be zure—Dogs bark as they 
are bred. | 

Sir Harry. } 

— n ha! ha! 

"Squire. I am a ſtaunch hound, Miſs, and ſel- 
dom at vault; an' zo, wi your leave, Ill— 

(Offers to kiſs Meliſſa.) 

Meliſſa. I beg, Si 

"Squire. Nay, don't be baſhfu} I like fruit too 
well to play long at bobcherry—a's a vool indeed 
that can't carve a plumb-puddin 
(Offers to kiſs again, and is prevented by Sir Harry.) 

Sir Harry. I am forry to be obliged to inform 
you, that you are entirely miſtaken, both with re- 
ſpect to the affections of my ſiſter and myſelf. 
As a friend of my uncle's, Sir, I ſhall be happy 
to ſhew you every reſpect, but nothing farther 
can poſſibly take place between the families. 


Enicr a SERVANT. (Delivers a card to Me- 
liſa; ſhe exits.) 


Servant. Mr. Timid deſired me to tell you» 
Sir, that Mr, Levi is quite tired of waiting 2 
ays, 
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ſays, if you can't come now, he will call again 


to-morrow. | 

Sir Harry. Oh, tell him he muſt not go—I beg 
Mr. Levi's pardon ; I' be with him in a minute. 
(Exit Servant.)—Sir Hornet has been exceedingly 
precipitate in this buſineſs, Sir—He is coming to 
town, and muſt apologize for his error—As to 
my ſiſter, I have no doubt but ſhe has every re- 
ſpect for your merits they deſerve ; but her affec- 
tions are pre-engaged, — nuptials fixed, and are 
ſoon to be celebrated — While you remain in 
town, however, I beg you will command my 
houſe and ſervices. (Exit Sir Harry bowing. _ 

"Squire. Well, Barbara, what doſt think on un? 

Miſs Turnbull. Why, a be well cnough——dur 
] daunt rightly knaw what a means. 

"Squire. What a means—thee biſt a vool—thee 
duſt na knaw the London tongue, thee means 
a zaid, in a kind of round-about way, that its all 
right. 

"Miſs Turnbull. Did a? 

*Squire. Did a—why to be zure a did—didf na 
zee how zivil a were, an what a low bow a made 
But thee has no contagion in thee—thee will 
never learn what's what. 

Miſs Turnbull. Why, where be I to learn zic 
things— a never been no where. 

Iguire. Never been no where—well—what 
o' that Where have I been? I a never been no 
where—W hat tho'—I do knaw how to ſtir my 
broth without ſcalding my vinger—lI can zee an 
owl in an oven as ſoon as another. 

Miſs Turnbull. But when be us to go and zee 
the zights ? 


'$qz:ire. Oh, we'll go all together on the wed- 
ding-day. 


Mis 
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Miſs Turnbull. Ny gracious -I wiſh it were 
here. 

gare. Ay, ay—l daunt doubt thee—women, 
pigs and poulrry be never zatistied. 

Miſs Tarntu!!. An be you to be married as well? 

Suire. Be I to be married as well? why to be 
zure I be—thee biſt a vool, isn't vather dead? 
an hannot I three thouſand a year, an the beſt 

ck o vox dogs in Zomerzetzhire ? An didſt na 

ar me tell wliſs at I would marry her? -W hat 
tho -I do knaw how to catch two pigeons wi one 
On a dog a bone, and he'll wag his tail— 

e that is born a beauty is half married, an like 
will to like. 

Miſs Turubull. Well then, take me to parlia- 
ment-houſe, an ſhew me the king, an the queen, 
and the lord mayor, .an th' elephant, an' the reſt 
o' th” royal vamily. 

"Squire. I tell thee, thee ſhatn't. 

Miſs Turnbull. My gracious !—What zignifi- 
cations my coming to London zity, an' I muſt 
be moped up a this'n; I will go, zo I will. 

*'$qatzre. I tell thee, thee ſhatn't. 

Miſs Turnbull. Why then, an I munnut zee the 
king—T'll go into next room and zee his picter, 
thar I will—  (Evit Miſs Turnbull.) 

"Squire, A hoic !—Barbara — Barbara— The 
helve after the hatchet—He that holds a woman, 
mun ha' a long rope an' a ſtrong arm Women 
an mules will go their own road, in zpite of ri- 
ders or ſtinging- netiles. (Exit 'Squire.) 
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The Houſe of Mr. VANDERVELT. 
Enter VANDERVELT (wmeditating.) 


Vandervelt. Clara is very beautiful but mankind 
is very cenſorious They will tell me, that ſixty- 
{even is too late in life to undertake the begetting, 
bringing up, and providing for a family What 
of that Muſt I go out of the world, as I came 
into it—no body to remember me?—Mutft the 
name of Vandervelt be forgotten? Muſt I leave 
no pretty picture of myſelt? Sixty- ſeven is but 
ſixty-ſeven— Have not we a thouſand exam 
of longevity upon record ? And then—as to 
cuckolds—1 cannot be perſuaded that they are as 
common now, as they were when I was a youngſter 
— Times, men, and manners alter—Children are 
born wittier, and the world gets more ſedate—1 
myſelf am a living proof of it—l never go to 
bagnios now— I never break lamps, beat watch- 
men, and kick conſtables now—OQnce, indeed, I 
ſhould have made very little ceremony about dig- 
nifying an elderly gentleman, that had a hand- 
fome wife; whereas now, I can lay my hand 
upon my heart, and with a ſafe conſcience declare, 
I have no fuch wicked inclinations— 


Enter CLARA. 


Clara. Ah! mon cher papa! What ruminating! 
Vandervelt. Ah! Turtle! But why do you always 
call me papa? you know I don't like that word, 

Turtle, | 
Clara. 
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Clara. And why papa, do you always call me 
turtle? —Have not I told you, fifty times, it puts 
me in mind of calipaſn and aldermen—and other 
ugly animals. 

Vandervelt. Calipaſh! Thou art ſweeter, ten- 
derer, more delicate, delightful and delicious, than 
all the calipaſh and callipee in the univerſe—A 
gem—a jewel—that all the Sophy's, Sultans, 
Grand Signiors and Great Moguls, of the whole 
earth, have not riches enough to purchaſe. 

Clara. Ah! Mon cher Papa !—You are fo gal- 
lant—You do ſay the moſt obliging things! 
Vendervelt. Sar the moſt obliging things !—Ay 
and will—-No matter—Deeds—Title deeds— 
Rent rolls—India bonds — Well—Death, and the 
day of judgment, will make ſtrange diſcoveries. 

Clara. Oh, yes!—I know you wife men often 
meditate on theſe ſerious ſubjects. 

Vandervelt. Ay—Life is treacherous ground 
One foot firm, and the next in a pit. 

Clara. But why ſo melancholy, papa? 

Vandervelt. I have no friends—that is, no rela- 
tions no children have made a great fortune, by 
care, and labour, and anxiety, and debarring my- 
ſelf the pleaſures, and comforts of life, in my youth 
—And why ſhould not I fit down and enjoy it? 

Clara. Very true, and why don't you? 

FVandervelt. Becauſe men are fools, and laugh 
they don't know Why hate ridicule—Nobody 
loves to be thought ridiculous - The world has got 
falſe notions -A man of fifty is called old, and 
muſt not be in love, for fear of being pointed at— 
Whereas ſome men are older at thirty, than others 
at threeſcore. 

Clara. Certainly. 

Vandervelt. What is threeſcore? 

Clara. A handful of minutes! 


Tan- 
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Vandervelt. That vaniſh like a ſummer 
ſhower. 

Clara. Melt, like a wap of fugar, in a diſh of 
tea. 

Vandervelt. That come you don't know how. 

Clara. And go you don't know where. 

Vandervelt. Surely a man of ſixty may walk 
thro' a church-yard, without fear of tumbling into 
a grave ? 

Clara. If he can jump over it. 

Vandervelt. True—And I was once an excel- 
lent jumper—Sixty !—Why Henry Jenkins, the 
Yorkſhire fiſherman, lived to a hundred and ſixty- 
nine—So that a man of ſixty, even in theſe dege- 
nerate days, has a chance to live at leaſt an hun- 

years. 

Clara. Well, I declare papa, you are quite a 
blooming youth!—forty years younger, in my 
bh 1 

Vandervelt. Forty? 

Clara. At leaſt! 

Vanderuelt. Why then, by dad, as thou ſayeſt, 

I am a blooming — turtie I could tell 
you ſomerhing—that would ſurprize you —I could 
vou— Think what I could tell zou—{S:xgs) 
6 © Ie ey to wound a lover —hem— how much 
more to give him eaſe.” 
Clara. © When his paſſion we diſcover.” (Sings) 
Vandervelt. (Speaks) © Oh how pleaſing tis to 
pleaſe''—Oh I could tell--But no—no - no, no, 
no—You are ſniggering—laughing in your fleeve 
—Ay, ay—l perceive it—You're a wit, and I am 
an old fool—Sneering—ridiculing me hate 
wit and ridicule. 

Clara. Me a wit!—Lord, papa—I would not 
be ſuch an animal for. the world —A wit!— 


Why a wit is a kind of urchin, that every man 
E will 
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will ſet his dog at, but won't touch himſelf, for 
fear of pricking his fingers—A wit is a monſter, 
with a hideous long tongue, and no brains—A 
dealer in paradoxes—One that is blind, thro' a 
profuſion of light—A wit is a f. , that makes 
a pair of ſtilts of his criſs- croſs- row, walks upon 
metaphor, is always ſeen in a fimile, vaniſhes if 
you _—— , and is only to be laid by 
a cudge 

Vandervelt. Frightful indeed. Thank heaven, 
nobody can fay, I am a wit. 


Enter a SERVANT. 


Servant. Mr. Codicil, the attorney, defires to 
ſpeak with you, Sir. 


Fandervete. Very well—l am coming. 
Servant. Mrs. Trip, Madam, is in the houſe- 


„ a add ye the Yoges your ladyſhip 


* Deſire her to walk up. (Exit ſervant) 
Vandervelt. Who is Mrs. Trip, Turtle? 
Clara. A perſon that lived ſeveral years in our 


family. She is, at t, lady's maid to Me- 
liſſa, Sir — — fiſter—She will divert 
me with her fine lan , beſides that, I wiſh to 


guage 
aſk her how ſhe likes Sir H 


arry's family. 
Vandervelt. I know Sir Harry's uncle, Sir Hor- 
net very well—an old friend. 


Clara. Indeed I never faw him here. 
Vandervelt. Why no—lI don't know how it has 
„ but I have not ſeen him above twice, 
e two years, myſelf—he's an odd mortal—a 
whimſical old gentleman—well—by, by! 

Clara. Adieu! 

Vandervelt. By, by! [Exit. 


CLARA 


— 
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CLARA alone. 


This Sir Harry runs conti in my head 
——ay, and I am afraid has found a place in my 
heart—yes, yes—there's no denying that - but that 
FRIEN Mr. OsB0oxxnE—W hether it be my 
particular concern for Sir Harry, or my ſuperior 
penetration, I cannot diſcover, but that man wears, 
to me, a moſt ſuſpicious, hypocritical face. (Euter 
Mrs. Trip) So, Mrs. Trip, how have you done 
this long time? 

Mrs. Trip. Pretty well, thank you, Madam, 
except that I am ſubject to the hiſtoricals, and 
troubled with the vapours; being, as I am, of a 
dilikut nirvus ſyſtem, whereof I am ſo giddy, that 
my poor head 1s ſometimes quite in a whirlpool ; 
and if I did not bathe with my lady, the doctor 
tells me, I ſhould decline into a liturgy, and fo 
fall down and die, perhaps, in a fit of apoſtacy. 

Clara. And how long have you lived in Sir 
Harry's family, Mrs. Trip ? 

Mrs. Trip. I came ſoon after my poor dear 
lady, your mamma, died, and was interrogated ; 
whereof I was at her funcreal-—My lady is a very 
lady, that is, I mean, Ma'am, my future 
y that I live with at preſent—ſhe is to be mar- 
ried ſoon, to Mr. Oſborne, and may Hydra, the 
god of marriage, tie the Gorgon knot—whereof 
I heard your ladyſhip is to be one of the cere- 
monials. 

Clara. I am invited, and ſhall be there - But 
pray, Mrs. Trip, what is your opinion of Mr. 
Oſborne ? | 
Mrs. Trip. Oh Lord! Ma'am, confarning Mr. 
m a ſmall bird ſing. 

Clara. A ſmall bird fing ! 
Mrs. Trip. Yes, Ma'am. 


E 2 Clara, 
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Clara. Of what feather was this fowl ? 

Mrs. Trip. Foul !—No, I affure you, your la. 
dyſhip, as fair a ipeechified perſon as any in Eng. 
land—whereof he has a great yaliation for me. 

Clara. Well. 

Mrs. Trip. And ſo the ſecret is, that Mr. Of. 
borne has won almoſt all Sir Harry's eſtate. 

Cl-ra. Indeed! 

Nirs. Trip. And, moreover, has pretended to 
be + !ynag gte, and a Jew, and has lent money 
in other people's names, on morgagees, and nui- 
tants, whereof my friend has been a party con- 
ſarned. 

Clara. Good heaven! what villainy! (fd) 
And pray who is your friend, Mrs. Trip? 

Mrs. Trip. Oh, Ma'am, I hope your ladyſhip 
won't intoæicate me on that head, for I know 
Mr. Iimid too well to— 

Clara. Oh! it was Mr, Timid. 

Mrs. Trip. Why——that is—Ma'am—1 didn't 
mean—Mercy !—W hat have I faid ? 

Clara. You may affure yourſelf, Mrs. Trip, I 
ſhall be careful not to do you any prejudice. 

Mrs. Tip. I am ſure I am fupinely obligationed 
to your ladyſhip. LExit Mrs. Trip. 


CLARA alone, 


Poor Sir Harry! He has a heart that does ho- 
nour to mankind, that does not merit diſtreſs, 
yet, if I augur right, that muſt ſhortly feel the 
ſevereſt pangs a falſe friend can inflict Un- 
grateful Oſborne !—I muſt warn Meliſſa to beware 


of him, and, if poſſible, to detach Sir Harry from 


the gaming-table. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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SCENE Sir Hanxr's Houſe. 


Enter Sir HARRY, CLARA, MELISSA, 
' _ VANDERVELT, l/augbing. 5 


Clara. WA! ha! ha! Sir Harry, you are a 
happy man ! 

Vandervelt. Ay, Sir Harry, you are a happy 
man ! 

Meliſſa. Such an accompliſhed ſpouſe ! 

Po 
Sir Harry. Upon my foul, I can't help laugh- 
ing; and yet the more I reflect on the affair, the 
more I am amazed Sir Hornet is whimſical, tis 
true, but no fool. 

Vander velt. Fool! Sir Harry l—no, no, be is 
always the readieſt to ſpy the he fooleries of other 
people—many a time have I laughed at his whims 
and jokes—an odd mortal he is. 

Clara. Nay, if he be ſo fond of a joke, waa 
knows but he may have ſent them on this errand, 
for the joke's ſake, 

V. elt. By dad, turtle ! thou haſt hit it.— 
2 can be that's it—it is for the joke's 

e 

Sir Harry, Impoſſible—The affair is too ſerious 
to be intentio nal caprice, 


Meliſſa. \ Y 


rener 
Meliſſa. But I thought, when I left you, you 


were coming to an eclairciſſement. 

Sir Coming to an eclairciſſement Why 
I told them, as plain as I could ſpeak, that no 
alliance whatever could take place between the 
families. 

Meliſſa. Tis certain they have not underſtood 
you then. 

Sir Harry. Well, there the matter muſt reſt, 
till I can find an interpreter, for I can't make 
myſelf more intelligible. 

Clara. And you have not had one tender love 
ſcene yet? 

Sir Harry. Not one —l am amazed at the girl's 
ſimplicity—it equals her ignorance—ſhe ſpeaks 
and looks fo totally unconſcious of impropriety, 
ſo void of intentional error, that I don't know 
how to reply. 1 : | 

Clara. Suppoſe then were to iſe a 
little—Come, I'll ſtand > for the AER 

Sir Harry. I ſhall ein End a difficulty to ſpeak, 

Clara. Surely ! 

Sir Harry. In very truth, Ma'am.—But it will 
be from a quite different motive. 

Clara. Oh, for the love of curioſity, Sir Harry, 

lain your motive. 

Vandervelt. Ay, Sir Harry, explain your mo- 
tive. 

Sir Harry. I cannot, Sir. | 

Vandervelt. Cannot! Sir Harry, why fo? 

Sir Harry. For reaſons, Sir, which are far more 
eaſily imagined than deſcribed. 

Vandervelt. Nay, don't be afraid, Sir Harry. 
My turtle knows how to anſwer interrogatories 

won't find her a ſimpleton, I'll warrant. 

Sir Harry. No Sir—the danger is that ſhe might 
find me one, | 


Fan- 


—— 
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Vandervelt. I fancy, Sir Harry, are a little 
like me—cautious with the ladies, leſt you ſhould 


be made ridiculous---I am very circumſpect in 
thoſe matters. 


Sir Harry. You are very right, Sir---It is not 
every one who has the gift of wearing a fool's cap 
with a grace. 

Clara. Ay, but notwithſtanding all this, Sir 
Harry, I ſhould like to have a love ſcene with you. 
Vandervelt. How, turtle! 

Clara. In the character of Miſs Turnbull. 
Vandervelt. Oh !---Ay, do, Sir Harry, have a 
love ſcene with my turtle--- 

Sir Harry. Any thing to oblige you, Sir. 

Vandervelt. Come then---begin (Clara ſets ber- 
ſelf in an aukward filly attitude) Ah! ha, ha, ha 
look ! look at my turtle lovi ! 

Sir Harry. (addreſſes Clara) My uncle, Sir Hor- 
net Armſtrong, madam, 1s defirous that I ſhould 
gain the ineſtimable bleſſing of your hand. 

Clara. Anan! 

Vandervelt. Ah! ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Harry. And give me leave to ſay, madam, 
however . „ „ be of the happineſs and 
honour intended me, no perſon can be more ſen- 
fible of them. 

Clara. What !---That be as much as to zay, 
you wunt ha' me, I zuppoſe. (whimpers) 

Vandervelt. Ah! ha! ha! ha !---Nay, but don't 
cry in earneſt, lovidovey. | 

Sir Herry. Oh! dry thoſe heavenly eyes, ma- 
dam, and believe me, when I call every ſacred 
power to witneſs my affeCtion---I love, I adore, I 
die for you---Suffer ne to wipe away thoſe pearly 
tears, that hide the beauties of your cheek (offer- 
ing to ſalute ber.) 

Clara. Hold, hold, Sir Harry! 


Fan- 
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FVandervelt. Ay, hold, hold, Sir Harry 

Sir Harry. Why fo, Sir ?—Tis quite in cha- 
racter. 

Clara. Deuce take you, Sir Harry—You—. 


you are too paſſionate in your feigned addreſſes 
So warm and pre * 
7 warm and preſſing. 


Vandervelt. A 
Clara. One was not aware. a 
Sir Harry. I was taken by ſurprize, myſelf, 

Madam The bounteous god of love kindly con- 

trived an opportunity, which my profound adora- 

tion, 'and a conſcious want of merit, had 
deprived me of—Pardon me, if, for a moment, 

I forgot that reſpect which every one, who be- 

holds you, cannot e 
— Why 's this, Sir Harry? Yeu 

are not in downnght carneft, are you ? 

Sir Harry. Sincere, as dying fanners | imploring 
mercy. = 

Yandervelt. What in love with my turtle? 

Clara. Pooh— Why no, to be ſure - We were 
only acting a fi ſcene. 

Vandervelt. Suppoſed |'—Bedad, I think * 
deviliſh hike a real fcene—You both did your 
parts very naturally. 

Sir Harry. Oh, Sir! no actor who feels as 
forcibly as l do, can ever miſtake his charadter. | 

abe Feels forcibly !—Your feelings we 
forcible indeed. 

Meliſſa. Come, come, let us adjourn to the 
drawing-room ; I want to have your opinions on 
a painting of Coreggio's, that my brother has 
made me a 

LVandervelt. Favor me with your hand, young 
lady— And, Sir Harry, do you take my 
but don t you let your feelings be too forcible. 

[ Exeunt. 


6 SCENE 
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SCEN'E . 
The Hall i Sir Hazav's Hae, 


Enter Sir HORNET ARMSTRONG and 
SERVANT, as jaft arrived. 


order that dog of a 
poor devils the horſes ? 


poſtilion to take care of 


ſelling out 
lucky hit, than 
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Timid. Lackaday, may be ſo— Well, good day. 
Scrip 1s ut ſe * 11 to liſten. 
— — Lackaday ! * $ 

Timid. Ah, Sir Hornet 
Sir Hornet. What's the beſt news with you? 
Timid. Ah, lackaday, the beſt news I know, is 
ſcarce worth relating. 
Scrip. Beg pardon, Sir, (To Sir Hornet)—beg 
news in town, did you fay ? 
Sir Hornet. Bad, Sir ! not that I have heard. 
Scrip. Exceedingly ſorry for it ! 
Sir Hornet. Sir! 


Scrip. Never was more diſtreſſed for bad news. 

Sir Hornet. Diſtreſs'd for bad news ! _ 

_ Exceſſively! The reduction of Gibraltar, 
the taking of Jamaica, or the deſtruction of the 
grand fleet, either of rhe three . 
happy man for life— 

Sir Hornet. The deſtruRion of the grand fleet 
make you happy, far life ! 

Scrip. Compleatly. =—_ 

Sir Hornet. Here's a —_—_— 1 | 

* Scrip. No great reaſon to complain, to be ſure 
Ao more bufineſs than any three doors of the 
college Generally of the ſure fide—Made a large 
fortune, if this does not give me a twinge—rather 
overdone it; but any ſevere ſtroke—any. great 
national misfortune, would - . cloſe my 
account. * 

Sir Hornet. Hark you, Sir! 

_ Scrip. Sur! 

> Hornet. It is to be 

Scrip. Yes, Sir, it is to be 


| — 


Sir Hornet. That a halter will exatly cloſe 
your account. 


Serip. Sir! 


Sir 
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Sir Hornet. You raven-faced raſcal Re oĩce 
at national misfortunes ! Zounds! I thought Such 
language was no where to be heard from the 
mouth of an liſhman —unleſs he were a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

Scrip. Lord, Sir !—You don't conſider that I 
am a bear for almoſt half a Million. 

Sir Hornet. You are an impudent villain Ja 
rejoice at the diſtreſs of your country ! 

Scrip. Why, Lord, Sir, to be 8 am 
a bear—There's not a bear in the Alley but would 
do the ſame Were 1 bull, indeed, the caſe would 
be altered. 

Sir Harnet. A bull! 

Scrip. For inſtance, at the taking of Charles- 
Town, no man was merrier, no man more elate, 
no man in better ſpirits. 

Sir Hornet. How ſo, gentle Sir? 

Scrip. Oh, dear Sir, at 13 
to a vaſt amount, — Ag very fortunately for me, 
the news arrived ; the guns fired ; the bells clat- 
11 rInT: chS3 Es 

1— to a man — 
Neve one — aight in my Ke] - - 

Sir Hornet. Aha !—then according to that arith- 
metic, you would be as merry, and as to 
night, cou accompliſh the of 
dee 

Sc Happier, er 1— 

— at 8 appr fum !—twice the fum ! 

Sir Hornet. Twice the ſum ? 

Scrip. Ay, twice the ſfum!—Oh! that would be 
a glorious event indeed! Never prayed fo ear- 
neſtly for any thing ſince I was born—and who 
3 knows what a little time may do 

us? 


Sir Hornet. Zounds 1 elbow aches. 4 
F 2 Scrip. 
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Serip. 1 ſhall call on ſome leading 
men of intelligence —of the right ſtamp, 

Sir Hornet. You ſhall! 

Sir Horace, Why then—pertups 

Sir Hornet. — will be 
the Britiſn fleet . 


i And this cane? 
Scrip. Why, but, Sir 


Sir Hornet. Get out of the houſe, you vile ra(- 
cal, you diabolical—f Drives Scrip .] A fon's 
ſon of a ſcoundrel— Who is he? What buſinef 
had he here?: 0 
| — _ Lackaday, 2 a ſtock- broker, that 

Sir Harry loyd, at his ſiſter's requeſt, to fell 
out for * Frag wc ſhe chuſes 2 2 her for- 
tune in her own poſſeſſion againſt to- mortow.— 
have been paying him the brokcrage, and receiv- 
ing the money, which I fall deliver to Madam 
E henſible dog ! pray 

8 An incom ! 

for the reduction of Gibraltar, the frm. Ja- 
maica, or the deſtruction of the Britiſh feet. 

- Timid. Lackaday, Sir! it is his trade. 
. Sir Hornet. Trade! a nation will never flou- 

Tiſh, that encourages traders to thrive by her miſ- 

fortunes — but come tell me ſomething of my 


own affairs—Wohere is Harry—How does he go 


on ? 


Timid. Ah, lackaday ! 


Sir 
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Sir Hornet. W hat—is he a wile e 8 
Does bus ger! ta thy books? 

7 mid. „ c 

Sir 1 00 1 Ay, lackaday!—Zounds,doa': igh, 


ma! e won't die in thy debt. 


{imid. Ah, lackaday, Sir Hornet! he ſhould be 
welcome to the laſt farthing I have in the world. 

Sir Hornet. Should he, old Trupenny!—Then 
give me thy hand- thou ſhalt be remembered in 
my codicil—but what—he ſhakes his elbow I fup- 
pole, hey *—Seven's the main? 

Timid. Ah, lackaday, Sir Hornet! what between 
main and chance he — been ſadly nicked. 

Sir Hornet. Has he !—I N ſcore his lofings 
his pate, a dog—that is, if he will let 
where is Miſs Turnbull? She ll ſoon reform him, 


her angelic er ae 
Timid. Sir! 
Sir Hornet. Sir! you ſtare like the 


wooden heads of the twelve Cxfars—Mifs Turn- 
bull's charms, I ſay, will find employment for all 
his virtues, and wean him from all his vices. 
_ Timud. Will uhey, Sir? 

Sir Hornet. Will they, Sir! Yes they will, Sir. 


Timid. Lackaday! 
Sir Hornet. What ails you? 


Timid. Nothing, Sir, nothing —only that I am 
afraid my eyes begin to grow very dim. 

Sir Hornet. Your head, I believe, begins to 
grow very thick. 

Timid. Ah, lackaday, Sir, like cnough—like 
enough! 

Sir Hornet. Be kind enough to anſwer me a few 
queſtions?—Is not Miſs Turnbull a beautiful 
girl? 

Timid. May I ſpeak truth? 


Sir 
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Sir Hornet. May you ſpeak truth! to be ſure 
you MAY. 

Timid. Then I anſwer, No, Sir. 

Sir Hornet. No! 

Timid. of * b 

Sir Hornet not an elegant girl 
. Timid. No. 1 or 

Sir Hornet. Nor a wi rl? 

Timid. No. 0 

Sir Hornet. No! 

Timid. No. 
Sir Hornet. No!! 

Timid. No. 
Sir Horaet. Tolderol lol! — Tititum! — Pray 
ATT ES ns comm 

A ignorant, ill- 

unfit for Sir Harry's wife. gil, 
7 e look 
in Rs face---Yes, yes---he has it---the rhoon's al- 
molt at full---Poor Lackaday !---which is your 
right hand?---(Timid belds it up) Indeed! wondey- 
ful !---And are you reall our ſober ſenſes ? 

Timid. Why, indeed, 1 1 be in to be rather 
in doubt---I believe — leſt 1 ſhould loſe 
them, 1 will wiſh ygur a a good 1 


Sir HORNET: alone. 


Lackaday— ha! hal—Not beautiful—nor witty 
—nor—tolderol lol—The old fool has a mind 
toc ſet up for a wit, and has began by bantering 

ME—Zounds, I was neither . nor mad — and, 
to the beſt of my knowledge, I am not now in a 
dream—The brother, indeed, is a booby; and 
does not appear to be of the ſame family—hardly 
of the ſame ſpecies—tho” he had ſenſe enough to 
ſnap at the offer immediately—I remarked he did 

| not 
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not ſtand on ceremony—Surely I have made no 
miſtake in the buſineſs—s'blood if it prove ſo 
Parſon Adams the ſecond—I ſhall ?— Who's 
this ?—No—no, no—it is— tis ſhe, herſelf, in 
projets ben perſ.—(Enter Clara) —Mifs Turnbull, I 
rejoice to ſee you. 

Clara. Mas . Turnbull ! (Afde.) 

Sir Hornet. Your preſence has relieved me from 
| one of the oddeſt qualms But the ſight of you 
| has given me a cordial. 
| Clara. What do you mean, Sir Hornet? 
| Sir Hornet. Mean, my angel! why here has 
| been a bantering, lying, znigmatical ſon of a 
ſcoundrel, with a bundle of ironical, diabolical 


rales, raili at your beauty and accom 
till 2 to fancy my fine - flavoured pine- 


| — . is delightful!—I half 
| this. from the firlt— But the maltake is fo 
| that I cannot find in my heart to undeceive him 


(afide).—There is no * Hm for the difference 
of tafte, Sir. 
prefer thiſtles to nec - 


Sir Hornet. True---Afes 
tarines---Rurt yet he muſt be an aſs indeed, who 
could not diſtinguiſh St. Paul's from the x 

Clara. Taſte, Sir Hornet, is a fort of filk, 
and has a of ſhades---a camelion---one 
ſays tis blue, another black, and a third is poſi- 
tive *tis yellow-- body has it, yet nobody 
can tell what it is---Like ſpace, it is undeſcrib- 
able, tho” all allow there is ſuch a thing---It 
would be a vain attempt, therefore, for Miſs Turn- 
bull to endeavour to pleaſe the whole world. 

Sir Hornet, An old booby---I would not give 
a hair of the s beard to pleaſe him---But 

is it with Sir r 
1 for you! ? 


Clara. 
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Clara. No, Sir---he eats and drinks as uſual, 
and is, for aught I can diſcover, in tolerable good 


Sir Hornet. Is he !---an audacious dog !---in 


— 


Sir Hornet. I doubt he is a ſad dog---But no- 
no---I am certain he adores you---"Tis im- 
poſſible he ſhould do otherwiſe---But there is 


Sir Hornet. Has he found any place in your af- 
ſections ?---"Tis true, he's a finc fellow---I dont 
mean, by that, one that is pickled in colmetics--- 
in muſk and marechal powder, and that 
will melt away, like Lot's wife, in the firſt hard 
ſhower---None of your fellows that are too va- 
hant to give a woman the wall, and too witty to 
let her have the laſt word But one that 1s---In 


he is. 

Clara. True, Sir Hornet, but the time has been 
ſo ſhort. 
Sir Hornet. Short !---Ah, Madam, if he did notdo 


the buſineſs with a coup d'eil---at once -I would 

not give a feather of a gooſe-wing for all the ar- 

rows his Cupid has in his quiver---But come, 

Miſs Turnbull---I know you are above the filly 

prejudices that ordinary minds are ſwayed 2 
t 
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tell me fincerely---Has he made any impreſſion 
on your heart ?---Is he the man? 


Clara. To ſpeak ingenuouſly, Sir Hornet, that 
is a point entirely undetermined, at Deer 

Sir Hornet. Undetermined \---why hat! 

Clara. Sir Harry's perſon is engaging, his man- 
ners delightful, and his underſtanding unexcep- 
tionable. 

Sir Hornet. Bravo! my dear girl !---you charm 
me to hear you ſay fo! 

Clara. I will ſay more, Sir Hornet---I find my 
heart intereſted in his behalf, and, ſincerely be- 
heve, I ſhall never ſce another man with whom 1 
could be half fo h 

Sir Hornet. My 2 Miſs Turnbull! 


Clara. But yet, I have too many reaſons to feat, 
it will be impoſſible we ſhould ever be united. 
Sir Hornet. Impoſſible ! 


Clara. I do moſt firmly believe, * Fran * 
ſeſſes a thouſand virtues, but th 


diſcoloured by a failing, which i 906 in n 10 own 


nature as erroneous as other vices, is more 
deſtructive than any. 


Sir Hornet. I underſtand you. | 

Clara. This will r who 
values her own peace and welfare, from 
a paſſion that muſt, in its conſequences, be fo f. 

Sir Hornet. But you, my angel, will ſoon cure 
him of this---It is not a rooted vice— 
Clara. Permanently—or my intelligence * 
falſe When he loſes, there is no poſſibili 
Ee him to deſiſt the recolleRion 

his mind, and had verry wy 

he wars it upon the chance of a card, the 
turn of a guinea, or the caſt of a die. 

Sir Hornet. Well, but we have hopes that Mr. 
Oſborne will find means to reclaim him—he is 
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continually with him, continually warning him, 
and 
Clara. Subtlety, and refined artifice Mr. 
Oſborne, Sir Hornet, is an intereſted phyſician, 
and would rather encourage than cure the diſeaſe. 
Sir Hornet. Heaven forbid But who informs 
you of this! 
Clara. Thoſe who are in the ſecret, I aſſure 
you, Sir—I am afraid Mr. Oſborne is a wicked 
man—He is—what I dare not ſpeak. 
Sir Hornet. I confeſs you alarm me, tho' 1 
hope without cauſe—Ofborne affumes every ap- 
arance of rigid virtue; and, if this were true, 
e would be the worſt of villains— However, 
ſuſpend your opinion awhile—T'll ſoon fift the 
affair—And, in the mean time, let me beg of you 
to think as well of Sir Harry as your doubts will 
permit you. 
Clara. I ſhall do that, Sir Hornet, without an 
effort, [ Ext, 


Euter VANDERVELT. 


(Cees Clara going off on the ather fide of the Stage.) 


Vandervelt. Why, turtle !—why,—Ah! Sir 
Hornet—I am glad to ſee you. 

Sir Hornet. Ah, ha—friend Van !-—Why you 
look tolerably well. 

Vandervelt. Tolerably well !—Ay, to be fure— 
Why ſhould I not ? 7 

Sir Heruet. Why ſhould you not ?—Let me 
ſee—There are, as near as I can gueſs, about 
ſeventy reaſons why you ſhould not. 

Vanderve!t. Hum h—what my age !— 
No, no—Let me tell you, Sir Hornet, II am 
not an old man. 

Sir Hornet, No! 
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Vandervelt. No ;—nor you neither. 

Sir Hornet. Indeed !—I am exceedingly glad 
of that—and pray when did you make this diſ- 
cCovery? 

Vander velt. Make i:—why I have been making 
it theſe twenty years and upwards. 

Sir Hornet. Oh, ho !-—And how do you prove 
it ? 

Vandervelt. By compariſon and reflection 
I'll tell you—hold—frft I'll ſhew you—what I 
call My liſt of worthies—there—look at that 
(gives a common-place book.) 

Sir Hornet. What the devil have we here 
(reads) © PaTrIcx O'NeaL—married, for the 
teventh time, at the age of one hundred and thir- 
teen—walks without a cane, never idle—children 
and great great grand-children, to the number 
of---one hundred and twenty-three !” 

Vandervelt. There's a fellow !—I warrant that 
man 1s alive and hearty at this moment. 

Sir Hernet. Humph !—And pray, do you think 
to imitate this worthy, as you call him ?---Will 
you be married ſeven times, and have a hundred 
and twenty-three children ? 

Vandervelt. That's more than I can tell. 

Sir Hornet. la! reads) © Thomas Par, 
« being aged one hundred and twenty, fell in 
© love with Catherine Milton.“ 

Vandervelt. Ay, and did penance in a white 
ſheet at the church door. 

Sir Hornet. Humph—“ HENRY IEZNXIxs.“ 

Vandervelt. Ay l- there's another corrected 
his great grandſon, a youth of ſeventy, with his 
own hand, for being idle. 

Sir Hornet. © JonAx NES DE TEMPoRiIBus, or 
Jonx or Tits, armour-bearer to the em 
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Charlemagne, died, aged three hundred threeſcore 


and one year. 

Vandervelt. Very well now tell me- When 
you compare me to Johannes de Temporibus, 
that is, when you compare fixty-ſeven to three 
hundred threeſcore and one, can you ſay I am an 
old man ? 

Sir Hornet. An old man !---By the beard of 
Methuſelah thou art ſcarce an infant---it will be 
perhaps theſe five years yet before thou art per- 
ſectly a child. 

Vandervelt. Nay, Sir Hornet, let me beg of 
you to be ſerious-—you are an old friend, and 
know the world---I ſhall be glad of your advice 
I ruminate on theſe things by myſelf, till I am 
quite melancholy- Now, if I had but ſomebody 
to bear half my griets, I ſhould ſuppoſe---they 
would be leſſened. 

Sir Hornet. Why true, as you ſay, one would 
imagine ſo. 

Vandervelt. Don't you think then, if I were to 
take a handſome---young---wife---I ſhould, per- 
haps, find a cure for all my ills ? 

Sir Hernet. An infallible one. 

Vandervelt. And this is, ſeriouſly, your opi- 
nion. (very gravely) 

Sir Hernet. Seriouſly. (afe#edly grave) 


with the young lady that went out as I entered, 
Sir Hornet. Well! what of her. 

Vandervelt. Is ſhe not very beautiful ? 

Sir Hornet. A divinity. 

Vendervelt. Finely accompliſhed ? 

Sir Hornet. Beyond eve a 


Vandervelt. That's right — are a ſenſible, 
diſcerning man, Sir Hornet, and I am delighted 
to find you approve my choice. 1 

2 3 


Vardervelt. Then tell me- Vou were talking 
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Sir Hornet. Your choice ! 

Vandervelt. My choice — That is the youn 
lady, you muſt know, to whom I intend to pay 
my addrefles. 

Sir Hornet. Your—your—your—your what? 

Vandervelt. The Lady, I mean to marry. 

Sir Hornet. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

(laughs exceſſively.) 

Vandervelt. Nay, Sir Hornet! 

Sir Hornet. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! all mad 
every ſoul. 

Vandervelt. I don't underſtand ! 

Sir Hornet. Moſt reverend youth, I beg your 


pardon, ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 


Vandervelt. You fee things in a mighty ſtrange 
light, Sir Hornet.---Is it any miracle a man 


ſhould love a beautiful woman? 

Sir Hornet. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!---love! 
Why thou'rt another ZEtna---Cupid's burning 
mountain.---Your noſe has took fire at your 
fancy, and is become a beacon, to warn all young 
Gentlemen, of threefcore and ten, of the rocks 
and quickſands hid in the ſea of amorous defires. 

Vandervelt. Upon my word, Sir Hornet, this 
is exceedingly ſtrange. 

Sir Hornet. Ha! ha! ha!---You muſt excuſe 
me---What a roſy youth---Ha ! ha! ha!---Hark 
ye, friend Vandervelt, (gravely) it's my opinion 
you have been bantering me rather. 4 

Vandervelt. Odd —-that's a good thought, 
(aide) -- Bantering you, why, ay to be fure, I 
have---ha! ha! ha! (ferces à laugb.) 

Sir Hornet. Oh! you have? 

Vandervelt. Certainly, ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Hornet. Ha! ha! ha! ha! (with the ſame 

tone and manner.) 
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Vandervelt. Didn't you perceive that before ? 
Ha! ha! ha! | 

Sir Hornet. No, faith---ha! ha! ha! 

Vandervelt. That's a good joke, ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Hornet. Excellent ! ha! ha! ha! 

[ The laugh continues ſome time, during which 

Sir Fernet imitates Vandervelt's voice and 

manner exattly, then flops ſuddenly, and 
looks very grade.] 

Vandervelt. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Hornet. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Vandervelt. Ha! ha! 

Sir Hornet. Now, let us be ſerious. 

JVandervelt. With all my heart. 

Sir Hornet. And I'll tell you a ſtory, 

Vandervelt. Do. 

Sir Hornet. There was a certain antient perſonage, 
of my acquaintance, called Andrew Vandervelt— 

Vandervelt. What's your ſtory about me? 

Sir Hornet. Give me leave, young gentleman, 
and you ſhall hear Every body imagined him to 
de a prudent, ſedate, grave perſon, with a mode- 
rate ſhare of common ſenſe; 

Vandervelt. Well. 

Sir Hernet. And, as it was evident his beard 
was grey, his limbs palficd, his ſkin ſhriveled, and 
his finews ſhrunk; 

Fandervelt. How, Sir Hornet! 

Sir Hornet. They naturally concluded, he had 
made his will, wrote his epitaph, and beſpoke his 
coifn; 

Jandervelt. Mercy upon me! 

Sir Hornet. But inftead of meditating, like a 
pious Chriſtian, on the four laſt things, a crotchet 
rakes him in the head, he buys a three-penny 
fiddle, ſcrapes a matrimonial jigg, claps a pair of 
horns upon his head, and curvers thro” the town, 
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the ſport of the mob, derided by the young, pitied 
by the old, and laughed at by all the world. 
Vandervelt. Heaven deliver me, what a picture! 
But you forget, Sir Hornet Didn't J explain to 
you, that it was only a joke? 
Sir Hornet. Oh! true Ah, witty rogue — well 
—adieu—TPT'll remember the joke —ha! ha! ha! 
Vandervelt. Ay, do—ha! ha! ha! 


Sir Hornet. Oh! ſor a ſong to the tune of * Room 
for Cuckolds!” [ Exeunt. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT, 


ACT 
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SCENE L 


A Chamber tt Sir HARRY S. 


Enter Sir HARRY (much agitated.) 
AY the curſe of 


Sir Harry. 
heaven confume thoſe imple- 
ments of hellthoſe deceitful, infernal fiends— 


I'll never touch, never look on cards or dice again 
If I ever make another bett, may all the hor- 
rors of a ruined fortune haunt me, ſleeping and 
waking—May I be pointed at by children, and 
pitied by ſharpers—Diſtraftion! May 1 be—1 
AM already, ruined, paſt redemption. 


Enter SERVANT, and delivers a letter to 
Sr HARRY. 


Sir Harry. (Breaks open the letter haſtily Um 
—Um—Stay, Sir (te the ſervant)—Damaation ! 
Is it ney ! In league with ſharpers—Who 
brought this letter, Sir ? 

Servant. A porter, Sir. | 

Sir Harry. Where is he? 

Servant. Gone, Sir—he ran off round the corner 
in a hurry. 

Sur Harry. You may go, Sir, [Exit ſervant. 

» 


Enter 
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Enter OSBORNE. 
Oſborne. You ſeem moved, Sir Harry; may I 


enquire the cauſe ? 

Sir Harry. You are the cauſe, Sir. 

Oſborne. I! 

Sir Harry. Yes, you—There, read, Sir. 

Oſborne. (reads) Beware of a falſe friend 
ce the perſon who gives you this caution, would 
« ſacrifice a life to preſerve you from the deſtruc- 
te tion that threatens you—Mr. Oſborne is in 
« league with Jews and ſharpers, and you are a 
« victim to his avarice and duplicity.” —So, ſo 
( ſeems chagrined)—Well, Sir Harry, do you give 
— epiſtle? 74 25 Nn 

Sir Harry. Nay, Sir, you are td well me how 
much, or how little, credit it deſerves. 

Oſborne. Why look you, Sir Harry, I cannot, 
nor I will not, enter into : 

Sir Harry. Sir !—Cannot, nor will not, enter 
into explanations ! | 

Oſborne. No, Sir. 
Sir Harry. But I ſay, Sir, you ſhall. 
Oſborne. Shall! 
Sir Harry. Yes, Sir, ſhall. 
Oſborne. Ay, Sir—Who is he that SHALL make 


me ? 
Harry. I am he, Sir. 


Sir 
Oſborne. Indeed 
Sir Harry. Friendſhip, honour, honeſty, ought 
to make you—but pretent appearances dechare 
you void of thele. ai 1 
Oſborne. Preſent appearances declare you voi 
of reaſon, Sir, other viſe you would remember 
me for one of thoſe who are not to be terrified 
by a loud tongue, or an angry brow—l repeat it 
—] will not now enter into explanations—1 have 


H played 
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played with you, I have ſtaked My money, and 
won Yours— Would it have been diſhonourable 
had you won mine? I have diſpoſed of that mo- 
ney as I thought proper. No matter whether with 
Jews or Chriſtians; and, I ſhould have ſuppoſed, 
your paſſion and ſuſpicion would have required 
better proof, than the malevolent aſperſon of an 
nonymous letter, ere they ought to have incited 
you to a quarrel with your friend. 

Sir Herry. I beg your pardon, dear Oſborne 
AI am to blame nothing but the ſeverity of my 
late loſſes can plead for me---I Know you to be 
a noble-hearted, worthy fellow, and explanations, 
on ſuch an accuſation, are as much beneath you 
to give, as me to demand----forget my filly 
warmth, it is my weakneſs. 
 Ohborne. Do you forget the cauſe on't, Harry, 
and it is forgot. 

Sir Harry. It was matineſs---I am above ſuſ- 
picion---"tis ungenerous---"tis damnable---pray 
excuſe---pray forgive me. 

O/oorne. Well, well, think no more on't---only 
guard againſt ſuſpicion for the future. 

| | [ Exit Oſborne, 

Sir Harry. No, no---it cannot be---there is an 
open fortitude in his manner---a boldneſs that can 
only reſult ſrom innocence. a 


Enter ME LISSA. 


Meliſſa. Oh, brother, I am glad I have found 
you Why did you fend theſe troubleſome things 
to me ? Why did not you take care of them for 
me? Truſt a giddy girl indeed with a parcel of 


bank bills---here, here, here they are---take 'em 


---take 'em---they will be ſafe with you---I have 
been in a panic, ever ſince they were in my poſ- 
3 ſeſſion, 


— 
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ſeſſion, leſt they ſhould take wing, and fly thro' 


the key-hole, or ſome other unaccountable way 
I am unuſed to ſuch large ſums, and don't 
feel ha 25 while they are about me. 

Sir . But what am I to do with them? 

Meli 72 ** them till ro-morrow, and then, 
you know, when you give my hand to your friend, 
you may give them too, ro make it the more 
acceptable---there are juſt twenty, of one thouſand 
each,---So, now I am caſy---go00d bye---I am go- 

ing to purchaſe a few knickknacks, (Exit Ne- 
lijja haſtily. ) 

Sir Harry. Well, but, ſiſter, Meliſſa. She's 
gone---flown on the light wings of innocence and 
happinefs while I, de pre Ned by folly, feel a 
weight upon my heart, that hope irfelf cannot 
remove. What 15 a ruined gameſter? An ideot 


| ---who begins fur his amuſement, who continues 


hoping to Tetrieve, and who is ruined before he 
can recollect himſeli--- a wretch---deferted, foli- 
tary, forjorn---aſhamed of ſociety, yet miſerable 
when alone---ſhunned by the profperons---deſpiſ- 
ed by the prudenr---deſervedly expoſed to the 
poiſoned ſhatts of inſolence and envy---a bye- 
word to the vulgar, and a jeſt ro the fortunate--- 
haunted by duns, preyed upon by ufurers, perſe- 
cuted and curſt by creditors.---Incxplicable infa- 
tuation! [ Exit Sir Harry 


SCENE another Apartment. 


Enter CLARA, MELISSA, end 'SQUIRE 
TURNBULL. 


Aleliqa. Mr. Turnbull, I mult beg, Sir, you'll 

del 6. 
Squire, Deziſt---why to be zure---I'T' and 
buy licenſc out o * hay while & _ 
11 2 | Q 
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do zhine---and don't loſe the zheep for a ha' 
o'tar---what tho'---the pepper-box muſt ha' a lid 
---2 buſhel o'words wunt vill a baſket--when the 
owl goes a hunting, 'tis time to light the candle. 

Clara. Ha! ha! ha!---If you'll permit me, my 
dear, I think I can relieve you from this embar- 
raſſment. 

Meliſſa. Permit you !---I am ſure if you can, 
you ſhall be cannonized, and have churches 
erected to your memory. 

Clara. III talk to him in his own language 
he can comprehend no other. 

Squire. Well, vair Lady. 

Clara. Well, Zir. 

"Squire. You do zee how the nail do drive---Be 
you to be one at bridal ? 

Clara. No. 

"Squire. No !---Why 20 ?---you'ſt be bride - 
maid. 

Clara. No but I wunt. 

"Squire. Wunt you? 

Clara. No---nor you'ſt not be bridegroom 
nother. | | 

*Sguire. No! 

Clara. No. 

"Squire. How 20 

Clara. Becauſe you've zold the ſkin avore 
you've catch'd the vox---You've reckon'd your 
chickens bevore they be harch'd 

"Squire. Nay, nay---ſtop at the dike---zure, 
] do knaw my own mind---an' Miſs be agreed. 

Clara. But Miſs ben't agreed. 

Sguire. No !---That's a good joke---but ſhe 
be tho”. ; | 

Clara. But ſhe ben't tho”. 

"Squire. But I'm zure ſhe be. 

Clara. But I'm zure ſhe ben't. 


Squire. 
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*Squire. No! Why Miſs---ben't you agreed? 

Meliſſa. No, Sir. 

Squire. (aſtouiſbed] No! 

Clara. You may gape, but the cherry won't 
drop---Too much mettle is dangerous in a blind 
horſe---Mifreckonings is no payment- --Jotn 
would a' wed, but Mary war na willing. 

Meliſſa. You ſeem ſurprized, Sir---I can only 
ſay, it is without reaſon---You have deceived 
yourſelf, in ſuppoſing fuch an alliance poſſible, 
and I hope your own good ſenfe will inform you 
that, after this declaration, any renewal of your 
addreſſes to me, muſt be conſidered an infulr. 

"Squire. (Stares as if be did not com ber 
for ſome time) An' 20 then---the meaning of all 
this vine ſpeech, I zuppoſe, is that you wunt ha” 
me ? 

Meliſſa. It is. 

Clara. Make hay while the zun do zhine--- 
Don't loſe the ſheep for a ha'p'erth of tar---A 
buſhel of words won't vill a baſket---When the 
owl goes a hunting, *tis time to hght the can- 
dle”---Your moſt obedient, gentle Squire 
ha! ha! ha! [ Excunt Meliſſa and Clara. 


Manet 'SQUIRE, 


Zo then---It zeems I a been reckoning without 
my hoſt here Well---W hat tho'---zoon hot zoon 
cold zoon got zoon gone---Care's no cure 
Zorrow won't pay a man's debts---He wanted a 
zinging bird, that gave a groat for a cuckoo--- 
an” he that loſes a wife and zixpence, has loſt a 
teſter---( Enter Miſs Turnbull.) Why, Barbara! 
— be's the matter wi'thee ? Where has thee 

en ? 
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Miſs Turnbull. Been !---Why I a bin wildered. 

"Squire. What loſt! 

Miſs Turnbull. Ees---an' if I had na' by good 
hap met wi' John, who has got direction in writ- 
ten hand, it were vive golden guineas to a braſs 
varthin Tad been kidnapp'd, an' zent to Ame- 
rica, among the Turks. 

"Squire. Zerve thee right---thee muſt be gad- 
ding---Burt I a' news vor thee---the cow as kick't 
down th' milk---It's all off tween Miſs and I--- 

Miſs Turnbull. Zure !---rabbit me an I didn't 
gueſs as much. 

"Squire. Ees--the nail's clench'd---Zhe and I 
a' zhook hands an' parted. 


yo ha zhe? — | 

"Squire. No---I want---Her may whiſtle, but 
I zhan't hear---her may beckon, but I zhan't 
come---Catch me an' ha' me, I'm no vool---Zo, 
do you zee, an” you be minded to wed, zay grace 
an' vall too, vor I don't like your London tricks, 
an” zo I'ft leave it as vaſt as I can. 

Miſs Turnbull. An' when be I to be wed? 

*Squire. Why, I do vind Zir Hornet be come, 
zo, when yo” do zee Zir Harry, yo' may zettle't 
---An', d'ye hear, Barbara---Don't let me vind 
yo' at any o'theſe ſkittiſh off an' on freaks---I a 
zeen too much on 'um lately---Oh, here be Sir 
Harry coming---An' zo ['ſt leave you to make 
love your own way---I''it not play my ace 
o trumps out yet. [Exit "Squire. 


Enter Sir HARRY. 
Sir Harry. So---here's my good whimſical un- 


cle's Nonpareil, as he calls her---his phoenix--- 
All alone, Miſs Turnbull? | RES 
its 


Miſs Turnbull, My gracious !---What won't 
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Miſs Turubull. Ees- Brother be juſt gone 


A's vallen out wi Miſs, an a's plaguily frump'd. 
Sir Harry. Sure! 


Miſs Turnbull. Ees---A zaid, too, at yo' an I 
be to make love--- 


Sir Harry. He did! 
Miſs Turnbull. Ees---and I do knaw his tricks 


---a'll be in a woundy rage, an I don't do as he 
bids me. 


Sir Harry. What, will he be ſurly? 

Miſs Turnbull. Zurly !---a'll ſnarl worſer than 
our great dog Jowler at a beggar--- 

Sir Harry. He is ill tempered then? 

Miſs Tur urnbull. Oh, a'll zulk vor a vortnight 
round an' when a comes about again, a a'll make 
a believe to romp----an” then a' lumps an' 


gripes an pinches till I am quite a weary 
on't, 

Sir Harry. Well you may, I think----Poor 
thing (a/ide)---and which way are we to make 
love ? 

Miſs Turnbull. My gracious ! don't you knaw? 

Sir Harry. I believe I can give a gueſs---You, 
I Pants wy. are to hang down your head and titter. 

Mits Turnbull. Ees---( grins.) 

Sir Harry. I---hem--- and look ſheepiſh. 

Miſs Turnbull. Fes. 

Sir Harry. You gnaw your apron---I twirl my 
thumbs. 

Miſs Turnbull. He! he !---Ees. 

Sir Harry. You lay---it's a very fine day, Sir, 
and I anfwer, Yes, Ma'am, only it rains. 

Miſs Turnbull. He! he! hel!---Ees---iveck, 
that be vor all the world the very moral of our 


country vaſhion-- Oh! but here be zomebody 
coming 


Enter 


eier. 
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L 
Enter Sir HORNET, CLARA, and 
VANDERVELT. 


Sir Hornet. Why, Harry, you dog, what have 
you hid yourſelf, becauſe you would not fee me? 
Sir Harry. Dear Sir, I am exceedingly glad to 
ſee you, but it is not a quarter of an hour ſince 
I heard of your being in town; and I ſuppoſe, 
Sir, you will ſcarcely be angry at finding me in 
this company 
(YVandervelt, Sir Harry, and Miſs Turnbull, 
walk up the flage in converſation.) 


Sir Hernet. Finding you 1n !---Zounds, what auk- 
ward cargo of ruſticity has he got there? (To Clara.) 

Clara. A young lady from Somerſetſhire, with 
a tolerable good fortune, that Sir Harry, it is 
thought by ſome, intends to marry. 

Sir Hornet. Marry !---He ſhould as ſoon marry 
the mummy of queen Semiramis. 

Clara. She has been ftrongiy recommended to 
the family, Sir. 

Sir Hornet. Recommended !---By whom ! 
Clara. By one you are very intimate with, and 

who has very great influence with Sir Harry, as 
well as with yourſelf. 

Sir Hornet. Ay l- Who is that ?--- 

Clara. Pardon me there, Sir Hornet. 

Sir Hornet. Certainly the fellow cannot be fooliſh 
to admire her but I ſhall foon difcover 
that, by what he thinks of you---harkee, Harry! 

Sir Harry. Sir | 

Sir Hornet. I cannot, upon the whole, tell very 
well what to make of you---Are you thoroughly 
convinced that you are, at this inſtant, legally ca- 
pable of making your will ? 

Sir Harry. My will, Sir! 


Sir 
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Sir Hornet. Ay Are you of found mind? 

Sir Harry. I believe ſo, Sit! 

Sir Hornet. Then pray tell me, now we have 
you face to face, what is your opinion of Miſs 
Turnbull ? 

Sir Harry. Sir!—That is by no means a queſ- 
tion proper to be anſwered in this company. 

Sir Hornet. Pſhaw!—Damn your delicacy— 
Make your panegyric, and I'll bluſh for her and 
you too. 

Sir Harry. (Shrugs up his ſhoulders.) Sir, I havg 
no panegyric to make. 

Sir Hornet. Sir | 

Sir Harry. Even fo. 

Sir Hornet. br impudent confounded— 
Have you the aced effrontery, with ſuch a 
picture before your eyes, to— 

Sir Harry. You have —_ the torture, and 
my own eaſe requires conteſſi 

Sir Hornet. Humph—And to you—Now pray 
all be attentive, for Bacon's brazen head 1s going 
to utter—So you do not think Mifs Turnbull a 
moſt engaging— 

Sir Horn Harry. (Smiles.) 
Sir Hornet. Why you intolerable— 
Sir Harry. I am concerned to fee you fo ſerĩous 


on the ſubje&t—I muſt acknowledge, that in this 


caſe, Sir, I have either a moſt or ſtupid 
imagination ; and cannot, for the ſoul of me, 7 
cover the latent wonders in the young lady, which 
your better fight has ſo diſtinct a view of. 

Sir Hornet. Ha! 

Sir Harry. I am, however, exceedingly willing 
to try the utmoſt of my faith, to believe 
as much as I can, and take the reſt for granted; 
provided you will not inflict the puniſhment of a 
wife upon my | „ 

Sir 
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Sir Hornet, Obliging youth! (Bos) — inflict 
the puniſhment of a wite upon your ſuperftition— 
And ſo you think, no doubt, a wife a burthen, 
much too heavy for the back of ſo fine and pretty 
a town-made gentleman as yourſelf. 

Sir Harry. With the addition of Miſs Turnbull's 
accompliſhments, I moſt undoubtedly do, Sir. 

Sir Hornet. You do—humph—Pray, moſt civil 
Sir—permit me to aſk—perhaps there may be ſome 
other lady, in this good company, to whom your 
profound penetration would give the preference. 

Sir Harry. If ſuch preference could, in the 
leaſt make me deſerving of her, I have no ſcruple 
to ſay there is. | 

Sir Hornet. Miracle of modeſty!—there is. 

Sir Harry. Moſt aſſuredly But, tho' to poſſeſs 
the lady you hint at, would make me bleft beyond 
deſcription, I have never dared to declare ſo much 
before, becauſe I am conſcious of being unworthy 
of ſuch a protuſion of charms and accompliſh- 
ments. 

Clara. Generous diffidence! (afide.) 

Sir Hornet. Charms and—What the devil is all 
this! —Where am I —at fea, or on ſhnore—Have I 
a calenture in my brain, or is this my nofe!— 
They—they call you Sir Harry Portland, don't 
they Sur? 

Sir Harry. And your nephew, Sir. 

Sir. Hornet. No that's rather dubious — Well 
then, Mr. Harry, or Sir Harry, or what you pleaſe 
—You are pretty well convinced, I fuppoſe, that 
I ave had ſome flight regard for you. 

Sir Harry. Perfectly, Sir, and remember it with 
titude. | 
Sir Hornet. That remains to be proved, friend 

Ever ſince your father's death, if I don't mif- 
take, I have been tolerably buſy, a little active, 

or 
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I would do any thing, in my power, to preſerve 
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or ſo, in forming your mind and manners, and 
moulding you into a ſort of being, a man might 
behold without bluſbing. 

Sir Harry. It is impoſſible, Sir, I ſhould ever 
forget your goodneſs, tho” I am happy to be re- 
minded of it. 

Sir Hornet. That's a lie, I believe—However, 
Sir—among the reſt of my cares, I was anxious 
to find a woman worthy of you —Nay, fo ſolicitous 
was I about adjuſting preliminaries, that tho” the 
gout had laid an embargo _= a parcel of my 

rs and toes, I reſolved to forego my own eaſe, 
ſet fail immediately, that I might convoy you 
fafe into the harbour o hap ineſs. 

Sir Harry. I am very ſenſible of the benevolence 
of your intentions, Sir, and only wiſh you had done 


me the honour to— 


Sir Hornet. Well, I have only a word or two 
more to ſay on the ſubje&t—I have been an enthu- 
fiaſtic old blockhead, tis true, and was fool enough 
to think all men had eyes; however, if you have 
not either the complaiſance, the wit, or the love, 
to hit upon ſome expedient to make your peace 
with Miſs Turnbull, I will never ſee, never know, 
never ſpeak to you again. And now, Sir, you 
will act as your 4 wiſdom ſhall direct. 

Sir Herry. Indeed, Sir, I am diſtreſſed to ſee 
un ſo intent upon this buſineſs ; ; I am exceeding- 

, to do the leaft thing to incur your 
Apen. this moment eſpecially---I 
a thouſand reaſons to be diſatisfied with 
and am grieved to add your anger to the Unt 


your friendſhip and affection; but this is too 
ſeve:: a taſk---I cannot totally common 
ſenſe---I cannot entirely command fo delicate a 
paſſion, as that of love---A little time will diſ- 

I 2 cover, 
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cover, whether I am ever to think of love or 
happineſs again !---Of this, however, I am cer- 
tain---I never can poſſeſs either with Miſs Turn- 
bull--- [ Exit Sir Harry. 

Sir Hornet. Indeed youngſter ! fo reſolute ! 

Clara. What a noble fortitude ! (aide) 

Sir Hornet. We ſhall fee who will firſt read their 
recantation---An inſenſible blind puppy---F ll be 
a greater torment to him, than a beadle to a beg- 
gar---a Cat to a rat---or a candle to a moth---I'll 
ſinge his wings---I'll plague him worſe than 
Moſes did the Egyptians. 

Clara. Oh, Sir Hornet! you'll ſoon be of 
another opinion. 

Sir Hornet. Never---never---never.-----(Enter 
"Squire bebind, unperceived.) However, let him 
act as he will, Miſs Turnbull ſhall have no cauſe 
to repent her coming to London. 

Miſs Turnbull. What! will yo' take me to zee 


the zights ? 
"Squire. Who the devil bade that cackle? 
Sir Hornet. A curſt idiot---or I have no ſkill 


in phyſiognomy. 

"Squire. What, Barbara !---Ees---that her be 
tho' no vool, ncather---her do knaw better than to 
thatch her houſe wi' pancakes. 

Sir Hornet. Pſhaw---Miſs Turnbull! (7 Clara) 

Miſs Turnbull. Ees---I be here. 

Sir Hornet. Again !---(takes Clara by the band) 
Give me leave, I ſay, dear Miſs Turnbull, to--- 

Vandervelt. Hey! Sir Hornet! 

Clara. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Hornet. Why !|---what !--- 

Vandervelt. You don't take my turtle for Miſs 
Turnbull, ſure ? 


Sir 
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Sir Hornet. Your turtle !---I don't know what 
ou mean by your turtle ; bur I take this * 
ady for Miſs Turnbull, ſure. 

Vandervelt. You do! 

Sir Hornet. Yes---I do. 

— "| Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

P Sir Hornet. Why---what the devil---hey---why 
ure--- 

Vandervelt. Ah! ha! ha! ha! ha!---This is a 
joke. 

Sir Hornet. A good joke l- Why, Madam 
'Squire---Zounds--- 
Vandervelt. Ah! ha! ha! ha! ha!---I would 
not have miſſed this for a thouſand pounds in 
new coined guineas. 

Sir Hornet. Mr. Turnbull---Sir--Is not this 
your fiſter, Sir ?--- 


'S 


quire. Ziſter! 

Sir Hornet. Yes. 

"Squire. What thic ! 

Sir Hornet. Yes. 

"Squire. Thic Barbara! 

Sir Hornet. Zounds, yes, I tell you. 

*Squire. Why no, to be zure---thic be Barbara. 

Clara. Ha! ha! ha! 

Vandervelt. Ha! ha! ha! the biter bit---the 
fleerer fleer'd---ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Hornet. (Whiftles) Thic be Barbara 

Squire. Ees---Thic be Barbara--- 

Miſs Turnbull. Ees---I be Barbara. 

Fandervell. Way. what a numfkull your ne- 
phew is, Sir Horne: ! 

Sir Hornet. Do you think ſo ? 

Vandervelt. A blind, inſenſible puppy! 

Sir Hernet. Is he? 


Van- 
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Vander velt. But you'll torment him you'll 
finge his wings you'll plague him worſe than 
Moſes did the Egyptians- What a diſcovery ! 

Sir Hornet, Oh, yes---I have made more diſ- 
coveries ! 

Vandervelt. Ay, what are they? 

Sir Hornet. Why the firſt is---You're an old 
fool---the next is I am another and the third 
is, that we are not the only two fools in com- 
pany. [ Exit, in a paſſion. 
[Exeunt Clara and Vandervelt, laughing. 


Manent 'SQUIRE and Miſs TURNBULL. 
(they fand ſome time.) 


"Squire. Barbara. 
| Miſs Turnbull. Ees. 
*Squire. How does thee like London? 
Miſs Turnbull. I knaw not---It do zeem a 


"Squire. A ſtrange place? 
Miſs Turnbull. Ees---I do think it be. 
Sguire. Thee daſt. 
Miſs Turnball. Ees. 
"Squire. An' zo do I- whereby, doſt zee, I'll 
out on't as vaſt as I can---a chace, as 
the man zaid that rode vifty miles a'ter a wild 
gooſe.---London !---an' this be London, the devil 
take London---come, pack up thy ribbands an' 
vlappets, an' make thy zel ready. 

Miſs Turnbull. Neea, zure---you wunt go 20 
ZOON. - | 

"Squire. Wunt I ?---an' I ſtay in thic town to- 
night, I'll eat it vor breakvaſt to-morrow. 

Miſs Turnbull. My gracious ! 
"Squire. Come, come don't ſtand mauxing 


and dawdling, but make thyzel ready. 


Miſs 


- 


l 


Miſs Turnbull, Lord !---Why 1 a' zeen nothing 
et. 

F '$quire. No---nor nothing thee zhalt zee that 

I promiſe thee o ſtir thy ſtumps, I tell thee. 

Miſs Turnbull. My gracious !- Mun I go down 
into 't country again hke a vool, an' ha' nothing 
to zay vor myzel ? 

'Squire. Why look thee, Barbara---come along 
---vor thee have come up like a vool, zo there 
can be no harm in thy going down like a vool. 

[ Exeunt, 
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SCENE I. 


A Library in Sur Hazzxy's Houſe. 
Sr HARRY, and TIMID diſcoverd. 


Timid. F N DEED, Sir, you have always been 
the beſt of maſters to me. 

Sir Harry. No, Timid, no---I have been a very 
weak, idle, fellow; and have put it out of m 
power to be a good maſter to any one. 

Timid. Lackaday, Sir---don't ſay ſo---I am 
afraid I have been a bad ſervant---a very bad 
ſervant--- 

Sir Harry. Never--- 


Timid. Lackaday Sir, 


don't know---you 


N 


don't know Lackaday, I thought all for the 


beſt--- 

Sir Harry. You have only done what I com- 
manded. 

Timid. To be ſure, Sir---but, lackaday---I wiſh 
I durſt open my mind to him---I am terrified 
---he u ill never believe me innocent. (Alide.) 

Sir Harry. My ruin is all my own work---- 


Here, Mr. Timid, take this ring and remember 


me---It may be the laſt preſent I ſhall ever make 

ou. | 
F Timid. Pray don't ſay ſo, Sir---I am terrified. 
Sir Harry. I am going to Mr. Oſborne's. 
Timid, To Mr. Oſborne's ! 


5 Sir 


| 
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Sir Harry. Yes---If you ſhould not ſee me to- 
morrow morning---if any accident ſhould hap- 

| Bo 
P Timid. Lackaday ! 

Sir Harm. Give the ſtate of my affairs, which I 
ordered you to draw up, to my uncle, and this 
_ to Clara, the young lady that is with 

_ 

Timid. Sir! What do you mean ? 

Sir Harry. Oh, nothing, nothing---I'm not 
very well---I---a flight ſwimming in my head--- 
1 there is no knowing what may 

Ppen 

Timid. Lackaday, Sir, you terrify me---You 
talk like a dying man making his will. | 


Sir Harry. No, no, not fſo---I have nothing 
to leave And as to dying men muſt die live 
as long as they can, muſt all die at laſt--- 

Timid. Shall I go Sir Hornet, or your 


=—_ or the lady ? 
ove. — young ladies for---Oh ! 
Tad. E Lackaday | 2 


_— I am going to Mr. Oſborne's, pre- 
el 

Timid. Lackaday—I wiſh he knew—T'll take 
the mortgage of the Kentiſh eſtate—Mr. Oſborne 
ordered me to bring it—P'll lay it open on Mr. 
Oſborne's table—I hope my dear maſter will 
ſee it—I hope he will diſcover all. ( Aide.) 


Sir Harry. Heigho— 
Timid. Dear Sir, don't ſigh ſo—don't look fo 


— tell me what I can do to ferve you—to oblige 
you—to make you happier ? 

Sir Harry. Nothing nothing --- paſt hope 
paſt cure---quite, quite 

Timid. 211 
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Sir Harry. A thoughtleſs---profligate---idle--- 
diſſipated fellow---Oh my head---my head 
Timid. I cannot bear to ſee him fſo---I'll hurry 
to Mr. Oſborne's---I'lI try if I can yet perſuade 
him to be a true friend---I'll beg, I'll pray, I'll 
go down on my knees—T'll do any thing. 
[ Exit Timid. 
Sir Harry. Clara! an angel! a cherub! And 
what am I ? Well, weil, it will ſoon be all over 
there will be a ſudden ſtop—a ſpeedy end—(laugh- 
ing without) So happy Heaven Heaven increaſe 
your joys! mine are for ever fled—light laughter, 
innocent ſmiles, and ſocial mirth are fled for 
ever, for ever—Oh folly Oh madneſs ! 


[Exit Sir Harry. 


Enter Sir HORNET, VANDERVELT, and 
CLARA (laughing.) 


Sir Hornet. Ay, ay, pray laugh, laugh heartily, 
I beſeech you—I deſerve, and I deſire no mercy. 

Clara. It is one of the oddeſt adventures. 

Landervelt. How the deuce could you miſtake 
that blowzabel, Miſs Turnbull, for turtle ? 

Sir Hornet. Why true, as you fay, friend Van: 
but that happens to be a blunder which I never 
did, nor ever could make. I ſhould as ſoon take 
myſelf for a king, or you for a conjuror. I only 
miſtook this lady to be Miſs Turnbull, not Miſs 
Turnbull to be this lady. 

Veandervelt. Miſtook Miſs Turnbull and this 
lady, andi don't underſtand it. 

Clara. Be kind enough, Sir Hornet, to explain 
the matter. 

Sir Hornet. You remember, Madam, I had 
ſome converſation with you in the rooms at Bath. 

Clara. Pertectly— 1 

i 
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ſiſter, for fear the buſineſs ſnould wear a face 


leave the contingent poſſibilities to love, and the 
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Sir Hernet. And you could not but perceive 
how forcibly I was itruck with your wit, beauty, 
and accompliſhments. 

Clara. I recollect you were very polite, Sir, and 
were pleaſed to ſay abundance of o "ging things. 

Sir Hornet. Not half ſo many as I thought, I 
aſſure you, Madam. 

Vandervelt. Well ſaid, Sir Hornet—— My old 
friend is quite cnemored with you, turtle. 

Sir Hornet. Yes, Sir, ſo I am though I do not 
intend to the lady. 

Vandervelt. Hem! 

Sir Hornet, My grand object, the thing that, of 
all others, I have moſt at heart, is to fee my ne- 
phew, Sir Harry, happy—As for myſelf, I feel I 
am growing old apace, and am almoſt tired of the 
farce of life 

Vandervelt. Why ſo, Sir Hornet? I am ſure 
you play your part exc ellently. 

Sir Hornet. No, n0—I am rolling down hill 
apace, and as the firſt ſteep declivity may preci- 
itate me to the bottom, there are certain affairs 

wiſh to ſee finiſhed, one of which is the mar- 
riage of Sir Harry. 
Clara. So the perſon you aſked concerning me, 
when I went out of the rooms, miſtook the queſ- 
tion, and thought you meant Miſs Turnbull ? 

Sir Hornet. So it appears, madam---And I was 
too much enraptured to ſtay to rectify miſtakes--- 
when I negotiated the affair with 'Squire Turnbull, 
I 8 avoided an interview with his ſu * 
precipitate indelicacy. And I thought if I could 
once bring you and Sir Harry together, I would 


ſuperior good qualities and penetration of the par- 
K 2 ties 
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ries, which I, rat! enough, concluded could 
not fail to produce the deſired effect. 
happen that 


Clara. But, Sir Hornet, how did it 
you did not enquire of me myſelf who I was? 

Sir Hernet. Why faith, madam, I had been ſo 
particular with you, and had ſpoken ſo freely on 
the ſubjects of love and matrimony, that I was 
afraid, if I made thoſe kind of enquiries, you 
would miſtake the matter, perhaps, and think I 
wanted to make love to you in my own proper 
perſon, Hey, young Van—(balf afede.) 

Vandervelt. Heigho ! 

Clara. Oh! no, Sir Hornet---I aſſure you, I 
had a better opinion of your underſtanding. 

Vandervelt. Hem ! 

Sir Hornet. Certainly, had I been capable of 
fuch a whim, I ſhould have made myſelf curs'd 
ridiculous. Hey, young Van—(balf afide.) 

Clara. Beyond diſpute ! 

Yandervelt. Heigho ! 


Enter TIMID, looking wild and frigbted. 


Sir Hornet. Heyday ! What's the matter with 
you, old Lackaday ? 

Timid. I'm terrified I'm terrified---I'm ter- 
rified !— | 

Sir Hornet. Terrified !---what's the matter ?--- 
Zounds ! why don't you ſpeak ? 

Timid. Lackaday---I can't---I can't ſpeak. 

Sir Hornet. Make ſigns then. 

Timid. I'm a miſerable old man---I ran all the 
way to tell you--- 

Sir Hornet. What? 

Timid. Mr. Oſborne ! 

Sir Hornet. Mr. Oſborne ! What of him ? 

Timid. Lackaday---Sir Harry ! 


Clara. 
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Clara. Heavens !---A duel. 

Timid. J have put my truſt in man, and am 
deceived---I have lean'd upon a reed, and am fal- 
len---I have ſeen the ſhadow of friendſhip, and--- 


Sir Hornet. Curſe light on your ors; come 
to facts What of Oſborne ? What of Sir Harry? 
Where are they? What have they done? What 
are they doing ? 

Timid. Gambling! 

Sir Hornet. How 

Timid. I was at Mr. Oſborne's when Sir Harry 


came—I was there with the mortgage of the 
Kentiſh eſtate. 


Sir Hornet. Of what ? 

Timid. It was executed this very day—I am a 
miſerable old man— all loſt! 

Sir Hornet. Loit! 

Timid. Lackaday! that's not all—I went into 
the next room, and heard Sir Harry go to gaming, 
with a gang of ſharpers that were there on purpo 
— Sir — had loſt every thing he had in the 
world — Mr. Oſborne has got all—All the mort- 


gages of all his eſtates—I faw *em—left em all in 
a box on his table. 


Sir Hornet. Mortgages of all his eſtates! Per- 


dition!—How did he get them? How came you 
to know? 


Timid. Lackaday I am terrified—I dare not 


tell—I am an accomplice!—A wicked, innocent, 
miſerable ald man. 


Sir Hernet. Damnation! Order the coach there 
— I'll tear him to atoms—T'lIl rend him piecemeal 


—my poor boy—an intolerable villain! Dear 
Madam, you don't know what I feel. 


Clara. Pardon me, Sir Hornet, if you knew my 
heart, you would not ſay ſo—I deteſt the treachery 
of Mr. Oſborne as much as youdo; and, woman as I 


+ am, 
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am, would riſk my life to ſee it properly pu- 
niſhed. N 

Sir Hornet. A ſmooth tongued, hypocritical 
villain, tliat owes his life to my boy. 

Clara. Dear Sir Hornet, excuſe my weakneſs 
I am in the utmoſt terror—in dread of conſe- 
quences ſtill more fatal. 

Timid. La kaday, Sir, ſo am I- am terrified — 
Sir Harry gave me this ring for a remembrance, 
and bade me deliver this 22 to you, Madam 

Clara. (Looks at it, and burſts into tears.) It 
is his own— 

Timid. He look'd ſo melancholy, and fo furi- 
ous —He had his piſtols. 

Clare. His piſtols !—Oh for pity's ſake, Sir 
Hornet, let us fly. 

Sir Hornet. Inſtantly. 

Timid. I'm a miſerable old man. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE I. 
Mr. OsBorne's Hove. 


Sir Harry enters exceſſively agitated, followed by 
O/borne, with a brace of piſtols be bad wreſted 
frem him. 


Oſrorrne. How now, Sir Harry — What is the 
cauſe of this ſudden phrenzy? Why expoſe your 
want of temper and fortitude thus to the com- 
pany ?—You have driven them away—they are all 

ing | 
1 Oh! horror ! 

Oſborne. If you muſt wreak vengeance on your - 
ſelf, let it be a becoming one at leaſt. 

Sir Harry. Inſupportable horror 

Oſborne. Fie, fie, recover your temper—be, or 
ſeem to be a man—What—You knew you were 
ruined before this event. 


Sir 
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Sir Harry. Oh, Oſborne ! Oh, Meliſſa ! I can- 
not ſpeak -I cannot utter it---I'm a wretch---a 
villain---the meaneſt---the worſt of villains---and 
infamy---eternal infamy is mine. 

Oſborne. Why, what have you done ? 

Sir Harry, Ruined you---ruin'd my ſiſter 

O/ſoorne. How! 

Sir Harry. And branded myſelf, everlaſtingly, 
a villain. 

Oſborne. Ruin'd me! ruin'd your ſiſter ! which 
way ? 

Sir Harry. The money I have loſt within— 

Oſborne. Well. 

Sir Harry. Is her's---Is your's. 

O/borne. Mine! | 

Sir Harry. Meliſſa's- her fortune - She put it 
into my hand this very day— 

Oſborne. Damnation 

Sir Harry. Have compaſſion on me give me 


the piſtols, let me at once put an end to my mi- 


ſery and ſhame. 
Oſborne. Thoughtleſs, weak man! Do you 
think the momentary pang of death a ſufficient 
puniſhment for the ruin and diſtruction you have 
entailed upon all thoſe who have had the misfor- 
tune to love, or to be related to you? Do you 
think that to oi, and to forget at once your in- 
tamy and crimes, is a compenſation for the havoc 
you have made with the peace and property ef 
thoſe who were deareſt to you, who mult Live to 
feel the effect of your vices, and bear, unjuſtly, 
the reproach of your abandoned conduct 
Sir Harry. Oh torture 
Oſborne. Was it not enough that you had re- 
duced yourſelf, from atfluence and honour, to con- 
tempt and beggary, but you muſt wantonly, 
wickedly, ſport with what was not your own 
and 
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and involve the innocent and unborn in your 
wretchedneſs?---Shall not your ſiſter's offspring, 
whom your intemperance ſhall have reduced to 
poverty and miſery, deteſt your memory, and 
imprecate curſes on your name? | 

Sir Harry. Oh hell! 


(Sir Hornet ſpeaks without, and afterwards enters, 
followed by Clara and Timid.) 


Sir Hornet. Where are they? which is the 
room ? So, Mr. Lucifer---Could you decoy your 
friend to no other place to rob him, but your 
own houſe ? 

Oſborne. Did you addreſs yourſelf to me, Sir 
Hornet. 

Sir Hornet. Yes, I did, Sir Satan, and if--- 

Sir Harry. Dear Sir, forbear---I alone am the 
proper object of anger---of vengeance--a wretch-- 
a deſpiſed and miſerable outcaſt; and bitterneſs 
and deſpair are deſervedly my portion. 

Sir Hornet. You are a dupe---a poor faſcinated 
fool---you have beheld the ſerpent's mouth open, 
have felt the influence of his poiſonous breath, 
yet ſtupidly dropt into his ravenous jaws, and ſung 
a requiem to your own deſtruction. 

Oſvoerne. You are liberal, Sir, of your epithets 
ang accufations. What do you mean by ? 

Sir Hornet. Horrible impudence! Have you 
not taken a vile, a raſcally advaatage of the want 
of temper in the man, for whom you profeſt the 
moſt perfect friendſhip ? Have you not ſtripped 
him of his eftate, by the moſt villainous arts, by 
plotting with Jews and ſcoundrels? 

Oſborne. You talk loud, Sir. 

Sir Harry. Oſborne ! plotting! the letter then 
was true 


Sir 
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Sir Hornet. Yes, plotting !-- -He is the princi- 
pal, the leader of the helliſh gang that has been 
plundering you. 

Oſborne, Well, Sir !- ſuppoſe it What then? 

Sir Hornet. What then! Halters - 

Osborne. Why ſo, Sir!— He has iſted in 
bringing deſtruction upon himſelf, and muſt ſuffer 
the effects of his obſtinacy What crime was there 
in my receiving what he was reſolved to throw 
away. He had not been a month returned from 
his travels, before his for play made him 
the jeſt of every polite in towh— They ſaw 
there was an eſtate to be ſcrambled for, and every 
one was induſtrious to obtain a ſhare—After 
ſquandering a part of his fortune among theſe ad- 
venturers, he engaged at play with me, and after 
loſing one ſum, was never eaſy till he had loſt ano- 
ther- Am l then to be accountable for his folly ? 

Sir Harry. Infernal treachery! Dares he avow it! 

Oſborne. Dare! Yes Sir—1I dare. 

* Righteous 22 . no peculiar; 
no quick vengeance for ingratitude ? (ade) 

Sir Hornet. The deeds, the annuities you have 
granted, the mortgages you have made, are in his 
poſſeſſion—he owns---he has them all 

Sir Harry. He! 

Osborne. Yes, Sir—T. 

Sir Harry. Madneſs! remember and beware— 
remember and tremble, tho” I have no longer the 
fortune of Sir Harry Portland, I have ſtill Harry's 
Ipirit, and dare chaſtiſe inſolence and perfidy yet 

Osborne. No doubt — The man who 1s raſh 
_—_ riſk his eſtate upon the chance of a 
die, generally valour enough to wiſh to cur 
the winners throat—Ftriendſhip is no protection. 

Clara. Fnendſhip! — proſtitution! 
Friendſhip! Deeds _ Oſborne are the beſt * 
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of friendſhip, and that preacher will gain but little 
credit, who 1s a detected villain, while he is de- 
ſcribing the fitneſs and beauty of moral virtue. 

Sir Hornet. Friendſhip! Where are the deeds, 
the mortgages? 

Osborne. There they are, Sir—( points to a box) 
They are mine - the annuities he has granted, and 
the mortgages he has made are mine—his effects 
are mine—his houſes are mine, his eſtates are 
mine, his notes are mine, his ALL is mine; except 
his poverty and ſpirit, which, as he ſays, are his 
own. 

Sir Harry. Heavens! muſt I bear this? 

Sir Hornet. Oh! for ratſbane or hemp 

Oſzorne. Nay more, Sir (to Sir Harry) I was 
not only aware, but certain of my own ſuperior 
addreſs, or I had not been weak enough to have 
riſqued any part of my fortune I have not yet 
acquired your heroic contempt for riches; as it 
＋ I uſed every art to 3 and incite you 

» 2 every advantage, ſtudied every 
— . ev bw" 4 lucky chance, and rejoiced 
at every your loſſes, till I had you 
* in my _——_— beheld diſtreſs accumu- 
lating on your head, and was happy at it; re- 
marked the agitation of your mind, and increaſed 
it; ſaw the infirmity of your temper, and aggra- 
vated = 

Sir Harry. Damnation !---Are you a man? 

Oſborne. Try me. 

Sir Harry. Dare you give me the aticfaRtion--- 
the of a man? 

Oſborne I'll give it you inſtantly, Sir 

(As Sir Harry offers to go, Oſborne ſeizes his 
arm, and * be a? gk bis countenance 
changes from aſſumed anger aud contempt, 
to the moſt tender and expreſſive friendſhip.) 


There, 
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There, there lies your revenge there is your 
ſatisfaction take them remember your former 
folly, and be happy 

Sir Harry. Sir! 

Sir Hornet. What! 

Clara. Aﬀtoniſhment ! 

Oſborne. Why do you ſeem ſurprized ?-—my 
heart is your's, my life is your's---I owe you every 
thing---A debt which never can be repaid, and 
never will be forgotten. When ſinking beneath 
the murderous hand of villainy, it was the bene- 
volent ardor of your foul, it was the intrepid 
valour of your arm that reſcued me. 

Sir Harry. Generous friend! 

Oſborne. In that box is contained all that I have 
ever won of you, and almoſt all you have ever loſt 
I have become an affociate with ſharpers to pro- 
tect you from them, and by ſacrificing a little, 
have preſerved the reſt. I have worn the matk 
till it is become too painful, and now gladly caſt 
it off.---(To Sir Hornet and company) If my conduct 
has yet a dubious appearance---I have a witneſs 
that will inftantly be credited. (Goes to the chamber 
door and calls M; ; Meliſſa t, runs to Sir 
Harry, and falls upon bis neck.) 

Meliſſa. My brother ! 

Sir Harry. Siſter ! Oſborne ! 

Clara. Oh my heart! 

Sir Hornet. (after a pauſe, and endeavcuring 10 
reſtrain his tears) Tol der rol. 

Timid. „ !.--'m a happy old man !--- 
He's a true friend he's a true friend !---I'm a 
happy old man ! 

Sir Harry. Can you too, fiſter, forgive my fol- 
ly ? You that I have injured fo unpardonably ? 

Meliſſa. Dear brother, you are not fo guilty as 


you ſuppoſe---it was a plot upon you; you were 
L 2 led 


moment of 
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led into it, to ſhew you what a loſing gameſter is 
capable of ? 


Sir Hornet. Hark you, Sir? (to Oſborne) All the 
mortgages and deeds are there, you ſay? 

Oſborne. All, Sir---together with whatever mo- 
ney elſe has, at any time, been won of him, ſince 
I have been concerned in this tranſaction. 

Sir Hornet. All in that box ? 

Oſborne. All. 

Timid. I'm a happy old man. 

Sir Harry. My dear uncle 

Sir Hornet. Let me alone—Tol der rol—(Goes 
up to Oſborne, takes bis band, and wipes bis own 
eyes) Will you L 4 me, Oſborne ? Will you ? 
Will you forgive my boy ? 

Sir Harry. 7. (Takes Of Oſborne's other hand) Oſborne! 
AI cannot f 

Clara. Indeed, Mr. Oſborne, I don't know how 
to tell you what 1 think—Efteem—admiration— 
veneration — are poor expreſſions to convey my 
 feelings---I have been miſtaken and to blame---I 
trembled for Sir Harry, I raſhly condemned you, 
and wrote a letter 

Sir Harry. Dear Madam, was that letter your's ? 


Clara. It was. 


Sir Harry. How much obliged am I to you, 


and to all. 

Clara. I am ſorry, I was to blame. 

Oſborne. Nay, "Mzlam-—-N was to blame 
Angels are actuated by motives like your's, 
and if they never err, it is becauſe they have com- 
merce with angels only.---And now, dear Harry, 
ſuffer me to ſay one word Let this tranſaction 
be a powerful, an memento to you. --- 
Remember the blood that been ſpilt in the 
and diftreſs, in conſequence 
of indulging in this ſhocking vice---Remember 


the 
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the diſtracted wife, and widow's curſe, the orphans 
tears, the ſting of deſperation, and the and 
impious hand of fuicide; deſpiſe the folly that 
made the practice faſhionable ; oppoſe its deſtruc- 
tive courſe, and for ever ſhun, for ever abominate, 
the deteſtable vice of gaming. 

Sir Harry. Profeſſions of reſolution, from me, 
Oſborne, come with an ill grace---I am — — 
of my folly---I deſpis'd, even while I Jun 
it; but the puniſhment you have inflicted, = 
been ſo judicious, ſo ſeverely generous, I think 
I can ſafely ſay, there is no probability of a re- 


Sir Hornet. Well, but Harry, turn about--- 
look at this lady---ſurely you have not forgot Miſs 
Turnbull---have you ? | 

Sir Harry. Your Miſs Turnbull, Sir, I ſhall 
never forget. 

Sir Hornet. Oh! what you have heard the re- 
nowned hiſtory of my Bath adventure ? 

Sir Harry. 1 have, Sir. 

Sir Hornet. Well, and what ſay you to---hey 
my cherub---you told me, you know, you had 
no averſion to the fellow. 

Clara. Nay, Sir Hornet, is that the part of a 
confidante? 

Sir Hornet. Why, yes, it is---for, as I take it, 
a confidante is but a kind of a go-between to 
bring the parties together---And here comes the 
blooming youth---(Exter Vandervelt) here comes 
Johannes de Temporibus to ſecond the motion. 

< mandate To fecond what motion, Sir ws 
net 

Sir Hornet. A hymeneal motion. 

F Vandervelt. Can't tell---who are the candi- 
ates ? 


Su 
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Sir Hornet. Harry Portland and Clara Foreſter. 

Vandervelt. Hold, hold, Sir Hornet, not fo 
faſt That lady is my ward. 

Sir + Yes, and may, if ſhe pleaſes, be 

wife. 

Vandervelt. Nay---I--I did not ſay fo, Sir 
Hornet. 

Sir Hornet. No, but I did, young Van---but 
hark you- (rates bim afide) Reſign all your filly 
pretenſions peaceably, throw your worthies into 
the fire, and give up the lady to her lover; or 
you ſhall be held up, in terrorem, an object of 
ridicule, to frighten all the dangling, whining, 
old fools in chriftendom, who are turned of three- 
Vandervelt. Well, well, ſpeak in a lower key. 
1 May I be certain of your conſent 
Vandervelt. Why, yes—yes — heigho :— 

Sir Hornet. Dear Madam—this worthy old 
Gentleman, your guardian, moſt humbly im- 
plores you would have pity upon Sir Harry. 

Clara. Did you ſay fo, papa? 

Vandervelt. Me | no— 

Sir Hornet. How ? 

Vandervelt. N—— not in thoſe exact words, 
but ſomething very like it, Turtle—heigho !— 

Meliſſa. Come, my dear Clara—Let me have 
the happineſs to call you ſiſter — 

Oſborne. Let me intercede, Madam. 
Clara. Pſhaw—here is every body interceding, 
but him that can intercede moſt to the purpoſe. 

Sir Herry. Forgive me, deareſt Clara—My 
fate is ſuſpended on your lips, and I am fo con- 
ſcious of unworthineſs, and ſo much affected by 
the fear of a 2 ſentence, that I have not 

yer to plead for mercy. 

* f 3 0 Clara. 
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Clara. Yes—but you have a partial, tender- 
hearted judge. 

Sir Hornet, Ay—®© and a wile young judge” 
too 
Clara. Well, well! —I cannot diffemble. A 
nerous heart, a noble mind, are ſeldom met 
and ſeldom merited. When happineſs like this 
preſents itſelf, to reject is not to deſerve it. 

[| Exeunt omnes. 
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Spoken by Miss YOUNGE. 


I you, at whom he ſeems to write, 
t man 's inſolence — + & 
ive the beau- — 222 

Proſcribe Vin ar —— box and dice! 
Tell you of honour, infamy, undoing, 


And—impudently out of ruin ? 
Are cards and dice fit fubj 


for his fables ? bs 
He'd better write a y on E. O. == Hide 


And why, with ſo much rudeneſs and ill- nature, 
"Gainft yxrvarTz vice acrimonious ſatire, 
Since legal lotteries flouriſh every year, 

And peers and pedlars run the mad career 


— — ruin, in its full extent, 
game—BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT ! ? 


3 once in ſeven years, in — 4 Ex 
Is d a game more deſp” 'd, © Election !”* 
each grave ſenator 


And throws the main with—cogg'd and loaded votes ; 
When honour, conſcience, juſtice, law, — 
Are ev'ry one, ot turns, the plunder'd 
4 nn ns at games in any ſtation ? 
Life is, itſelf, a game at calculation, 
ee ortune gains but little thanks, 
For each man ſwears nts — all blanks. 
So when your am'rous lover draws for wite, 
And wit and deauty Kok with him for k&e, 
Tho” twice ten thouſand vows of love were pai 2 
To the charming! — dear !—angelic mai 
The co . "> Lo 


Let but paſſe d dream 

His — 147224 ſquid, 
And wit — —— _ CROOKED KIB! 
The lordly huſband takes a different tone, 


When once ſweet * becomes bone of his bone! 

The tender epithet * 

Are chang'd to— * 3 adam, can't you hear? 
For theſe, poor authors, who their pens employ 

To write down ures which they can ary enjoy, 

You, againſt whom they aim their ſtrokes, 

Have too much noncHAaLAance to mind their jokes ; 

You find them ſoporifics, quite compoſing, 

For all the while they're preaching, you are dozing. 
Our bard, who full of antiquated notions, 

Intends to cure the world by ſcenic potions, 

Gravely reſolves to ſet the nation right, 


If your applauſe ſhould crown his hopes to night. 


